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RACIAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  TOLERANCE 

Nicholas  H.  Rieman,  Jouk.  1 

First  prise  in  the  one-hundred  dollar  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  Dr.  Philip  Sher  of  Omaha.  Other  awards  were 
merited  by  the  following  students  in  order  given:  James  C. 
Keogh,  Jour.  3;  Dale  J.  Hart,  Arts  4;  Philip  E.  Horan, 
Arts  1;  Frederick  J.  Reif,  Commerce  3. 

The  ordinary  American  is  a  busy  individual.  Even  when 
lie  has  little  actual  work  to  do,  he  seldom  sits  down  to 
think  things  out.  Such  modern  inventions  as  radio,  the 
talkies,  and  modern  magazines  do  his  thinking  for  him.  Thus, 
taken  up  as  he  is  with  the  ordinary  activities  of  daily  life,  there 
is  little  incentive  for  him  to  take  a  side-glance  at  his  position 
as  an  American  citizen — to  see  what  advantages  he  enjoys  be- 
cause of  his  citizenship,  how  they  have  come  to  him,  why  and 
how  he  ought  to  preserve  them  and,  where  possible,  extend  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  heritages  we  of  today  have  been  be- 
queathed is  tolerance,  the  spirit  of  justice  and  charity  towards 
those  who  differ  from  us.  Often  we  fail  to  remember  the  strug- 
gles which  have  accompanied  the  building  up  of  this  spirit. 
Frequently  we  forget  that  it  was  only  through  the  indomitable 
efforts  of  such  men  as  Cecil  Calvert,  Roger  Williams,  Jefferson 
and  Washington  that  protection  for  our  natural  rights  was  first 
given  a  hearing,  and  that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  effort  to 
secure  for  us  those  immortal  documents,  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  tolerance  we  enjoy  is  one  of  our  great- 
est blessings.  As  such,  we  ought  to  understand  it,  appreciate  it, 
and  strive  energetically  to  preserve  and  extend  its  influence. 

What  exactly  is  this  tolerance,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  typically  American  characteristic?  Tolerance  comes  from 
a  Latin  word  meaning  "to  endure.,,    Since  we  approve  what  we 
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think  good,  we  tolerate  only  what  we  conceive  to  be  evil.  The 
full  meaning  of  tolerance  is  "the  allowance  of  freedom  of  judg- 
ment or  action  in  others  despite  a  disagreement  with  their 
views.' '  But  this  definition  is  in  some  cases  difficult  to  apply. 
A  better  conception  of  the  nature  of  tolerance  can  be  arrived  at, 
I  believe,  by  glancing  at  the  meaning  of  its  opposite.  Narrow- 
ness, prejudice,  or  unfairness  are  synonyms  of  intolerance. 
That  leads  us  to  a  definition  of  tolerance.  Tolerance,  in  my 
opinion,  is  simply  fairness — a  fair  attitude  of  mind  toward  one's 
fellows. 

There  is  an  essential  point  to  make  in  any  consideration  of 
tolerance.  That  is  the  difference  between  tolerance  of  the 
erring  person,  and  his  error.  It  is  our  duty  to  be  intolerant  of 
error,  that  is,  never  to  concede  an  error  to  be  a  truth.  Toler- 
ance does  not  demand  that  we  compromise  with  the  error  and 
take  it  as  our  own  view.  Such  a  course  would  be  illogical  and 
foolish.  Tolerance  does  demand,  however,  that  we  be  tolerant 
of  the  person  erring,  that  we  be  considerate  of  him  and  strive 
to  understand  his  viewpoint,  though  we  may  not  accept  it. 

Most  of  us  are  inclined,  when  we  think  of  the  matter  at  all, 
to  look  at  tolerance  as  proof  of  civilization  and  culture,  as  a 
high  ideal  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  high  ideal ;  in  fact,  it  is  a 
divine  attribute  proceeding  from  justice  and  charity.  The  Lord 
"maketh  His  sun  to  rise  upon  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  raineth 
upon  the  just  and  the  unjust. ' '  Who  are  we  to  be  intolerant  when 
God  Himself  tolerates  evil  for  a  time?  Tolerance,  however, 
besides  being  a  divine  virtue,  is  also  a  practical  one.  In  a  nation 
such  as  ours,  composed  of  all  races  and  nationalities  and  creeds, 
it  is  the  only  workable  scheme  to  preserve  and  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Without  it  there  would  be  endless  strife  and 
disorder. 

The  theory  of  tolerance  as  a  right  of  man  and  a  duty  of  the 
state  is  being  questioned,  and  in  fact  openly  flouted  in  a  good 
part  of  the  world  today.    In  Russia  the  widow  of  Lenin  was  told 
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bluntly  by  Stalin  that  if  she  didn't  hold  her  tongue,  there  would 
be  a  different  "Lenin's  widow,"  and  we  know  Stalin  keeps  his 
word.  In  Germany  Hitler  said  sometime  ago  that  "A  Christ 
who  was  a  Jew  isn't  good  enough  for  Germany,"  and  he  is  forc- 
ing his  views  on  that  nation.  In  Italy  a  royal  count 's  estate  was 
recently  confiscated  because  he  refused  to  support  the  Fascist 
ticket.  In  Mexico  a  fourteen-year  old  girl  was  shot  to  death 
while  attending  Mass  in  a  private  home. 

All  this  is  unsavory  to  the  American  taste,  and  that  for  a 
specific  reason.  The  reason  is  that  it  strikes  directly  at  liberty. 
For  tolerance  is,  in  effect,  just  that — allowance  of  liberty.  In 
times  like  these,  when  liberty  and  tolerance  are  being  denied 
elsewhere,  we  as  Americans  ought  to  stand  firm  on  this  doctrine. 
Liberty,  however,  is  not  license,  and  we  should  never  confuse 
the  two.  Our  common  welfare  demands  that  there  be  reasonable 
laws  for  us  to  obey.  Obedience  to  just  laws,  made  by  all  the 
people,  is  what  liberty  really  consists  of.  This  liberty — freedom 
of  action  and  opinion  within  just  limits — is  a  natural  right,  and 
is  secured  (not  granted,  for  it  exists  independent  of  any  positive 
law)  by  our  Constitution.  Since  we  all  have  this  right,  each  of 
us  has  also  the  duty  of  recognizing  that  right  in  others.  Fair- 
ness and  tolerance  are  thus  duties  which  we  owe  to  each  other, 
and  which  the  state  owes  to  its  citizens. 

The  first  sort  of  tolerance  to  be  dealt  with  is  racial  tolerance. 
This  has  had  a  long  history.  Certain  races  have  for  long  been 
persecuted  and  harassed  by  other  races  or  nationalities.  The 
Jews  in  particular  have  throughout  much  of  the  Christian  era 
been  looked  down  on,  particularly  by  Christian  princes.  The 
Popes,  however,  generally  were  their  best  friends  and  protec- 
tors, and  did  more  to  encourage  tolerance  toward  this  race  than 
any  other  agency.  The  Negro  does  not  seem  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  inferior  in  Biblical  times ;  neither  was  the  Oriental. 
Racial  prejudice  seems  to  form  chiefly  where  one  race  is  much 
inferior  to  another  in  civilization,  or  where  it  is  in  a  minority  in 
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a  nation  and  is  slow  to  assimilate.  There  is  no  reason  or  logic 
in  this  prejudice  and  discrimination.  If  a  race  is  backward,  it 
is  only  common  sense  that  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  help  it 
advance.  If  a  race  is  hard  to  assimilate,  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  do,  and  that  is  to  try  to  promote  better  relations  with  it. 
Certainly  in  neither  case  will  the  betterment  of  any  race  be 
affected  through  prejudice  or  intolerance. 

To  see  racial  prejudice  and  discrimination  in  action,  we  need 
not  look  to  Germany  or  any  other  European  nation,  for  in  our 
own  land  it  is  flagrant.  The  red  and  the  yellow  races  are  to  some 
extent  looked  down  on  by  the  whites.  The  Jew,  too,  is  often 
considered  almost  an  outcast.  But  of  them  all,  the  Negro  today 
is  the  victim  of  the  worst  sort  of  racial  prejudice.  In  theory  he 
has  all  the  rights  we  have,  but  in  practice  it  works  out  rather 
differently. 

In  the  North  he  is  at  best  (except  in  isolated  cases)  considered 
the  lowest  class  of  working-man.  Practically  the  only  jobs  open 
to  him  are  in  personal  services  such  as  porter,  butler,  or 
chauffeur,  or  in  manual  labor.  I  do  not  mean  to  call  manual 
labor  degrading,  but  the  Negro  ought  to  have  a  much  wider  field 
in  which  to  use  his  talent.  That  he  does  not  do  so  is  frequently 
not  the  fault  of  the  employer.  In  many  cases,  if  an  employer 
did  hire  Negroes,  he  would  lose  much  of  his  patronage.  The 
worst  feature  of  this  prejudice  against  the  black  race  is  the 
attitude  of  many  who  are  rather  well  educated.  Almost  every 
day  we  hear  remarks  from  such  persons  which  castigate  the 
whole  black  race  almost  as  a  race  of  criminals  or  outcasts. 

In  the  South  the  Negro  is  the  victim  of  even  worse  prejudice 
and  intolerance.  In  that  section  of  the  country,  the  Negro  is  an 
emancipated  slave,  and  that  is  about  all.  He  frequently  has  no 
vote,  but  this  is  perhaps  understandable  as  an  outcome  of  the 
terrible  Reconstruction  period.  What  is  less  understandable  is 
the  denial  of  opportunity  to  him,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
education.    If  the  Negro  is  less  civilized  and  cultured  than  the 
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white,  it  is  very  probably  because  he  has  had  neither  the  cen- 
turies of  civilization  in  his  ancestry  nor  the  opportunity 
accorded  the  white  man. 

Since  in  many  cases  we  have  been  unfair  to  the  black  in  the 
past,  it  is  only  justice  that  we  ought  to  strive  to  make  amends 
for  this  by  treating  him  with  understanding,  and  going  ouf  of 
our  way  to  give  him  every  opportunity  possible.  The  same 
applies  to  the  American  Indian,  who  has  been  mistreated  in  the 
past.  Against  him,  however,  there  is  less  prejudice,  the  main 
question  being  in  what  manner  we  can  give  him  the  most 
opportunity. 

On  the  subject  of  religious  tolerance,  there  is  also  a  great  deal 
to  be  said.  There  is  a  long  history  on  the  subject,  for  persecu- 
tion of  religion  has  been  present  in  the  world  almost  as  long  as 
history  is  recorded.  The  Jews  were  persecuted  by  Eome  for 
refusing  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  For  the  first  three  centuries 
after  Christ,  Christians  were  persecuted  almost  continuously. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  intolerance  persisting  in 
particular  times  and  places,  but  as  a  whole,  there  was  a  great 
deal  less  intolerance  than  is  generally  supposed.  Those  who 
claim  there  was  little  tolerance  in  those  centuries  generally  fail 
to  understand  the  situation.  Everyone  in  that  age  belonged  to 
the  same  religion,  and  they  were  certain  it  was  the  right  reli- 
gion. The  state  rightly  recognized  this  unity  in  the  true  faith 
as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  it  possessed,  and  as  such  it  took 
strong  measures  to  preserve  it.  In  those  days,  too,  there  was 
much  less  education,  and  a  heretic  could  easily  lead  astray  a 
great  many  people.  Frequently,  too,  the  heretics  advocated 
violence,  and  so  could  hardly  be  permitted  to  be  free.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  since  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  there  have 
been  a  great  many  more  outbursts  of  rank  intolerance  than  that 
period  ever  witnessed. 

Our  own  type  of  religious  tolerance,  whereby  all  religions 
have  absolutely  the  same  status  before  the  law,  and  where  the 
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state  claims  to  be  impartial  to  anything  from  Christian  Science 
to  atheism,  originated  in  comparatively  recent  times.  In  fact, 
the  constitution  of  our  nation  is  the  first  document  which  fully 
expounds  it,  and  our  nation  is  the  only  one  where  it  has  worked 
so  well.  Almost  every  other  nation  has  had,  during  the  same 
period,  outbursts  of  vicious  anti-religious  intolerance. 

In  our  own  country  it  was  long  before  full  religious  liberty 
was  acquired.  Today  we  have  what  most  persons  would  term 
complete  religious  tolerance.  I  disagree.  Perhaps  religion  is 
"tolerated" — endured;  but  it  is  not  dealt  with  altogther  fairly. 
In  one  important  respect  religion  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 
That  is  in  the  matter  of  education.  When  the  state  refuses  to 
allow  any  religion  at  all  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  it  is 
undermining  religion.  That  fact  cannot  be  denied.  In  an  effort 
to  be  absolutely  impartial  to  all  religions,  it  is  being  irreligious. 

What  can  be  done  about  the  situation?  Why  couldn't  a  period 
either  before  or  after  school  hours  be  allowed  for  religion,  with 
a  representative  of  each  faith  instructing  in  matters  of  religion 
those  children  who  are  connected  with  his  creed.  Those  children 
not  of  any  creed  could  be  given  instructions  on  basic  moral  pre- 
cepts (perhaps  the  ten  Commandments).  This  would  not,  I 
think,  in  any  way  interfere  with  religious  liberty,  and  it  would 
make  religious  tolerance  of  the  state  more  of  a  reality.  In 
Toledo,  Ohio,  beginnings  in  this  field  are  being  made,  and  they 
will  bear  close  watching. 

Excluding  education,  religious  tolerance  in  this  nation  is  more 
complete  than  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  are  free  to  profess 
and  to  propagate  any  or  no  creed,  so  long  as  it  is  not  hostile  to 
law  established  for  the  common  welfare.  There  have  been 
sporadic  outbursts  of  intolerance  in  our  country,  it  is  true, 
especially  in  past  years  in  the  South.  But  today  that  section  of 
the  land  is  practically  as  tolerant  and  unprejudiced  as  any 
other.  Most  Americans  today  have  little  or  no  prejudice  at 
heart. 
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Eacial  and  religious  intolerance  and  prejudice  are  evils  which 
we  ought  to  combat  with  all  the  vigor  possible.  What  forces 
are  there  which  can  be  utilized  to  bring  about  more  tolerance 
and  fairness?  To  me  there  seems  to  be  four  principal  forces  we 
can  utilize — religion,  travel,  reading,  and  education. 

Eeligion  is,  I  think,  the  most  powerful  of  any  of  them.  It 
promotes  both  a  change  of  heart  and  a  broader  outlook,  where 
the  other  three  can  promote,  to  a  large  extent,  only  the  latter. 
By  religion  I  mean  religion  that  is  really  believed  and  practiced, 
not  merely  held  for  reasons  of  sentiment.  It  may  seem  strange 
to  say  that  religion  can  promote  religious  as  well  as  racial 
tolerance,  but  it  is  a  fact  proved  by  history  that  Christianity  has 
been  the  ultimate  source  of  most  of  our  tolerance.  If  one  is  a 
Christian,  and  believes  Christ  when  He  says,  "Whatsoever  you 
did  to  the  least  of  these,  you  did  it  unto  Me,"  he  cannot  main- 
tain an  unfair  and  prejudiced  attitude  toward  any  man,  black  or 
white,  Jew  or  Gentile,  even  Communist  and  atheist. 

At  the  church  which  I  attend,  there  is  a  Negro  who  attends 
Mass  almost  every  morning.  When  I  see  him  kneeling  there 
near  me,  saying  the  same  prayers  and  praying  to  the  same  God 
as  I  do,  I  cannot,  if  I  wish  to  call  myself  the  least  bit  of  a 
Christian,  maintain  a  prejudiced  attitude  toward  him  or  any 
other  man,  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  When  one  believes  that 
every  single  man  on  earth  has  an  immortal  soul  worth  more 
than  all  the  world,  prejudice  and  intolerance  just  can't  exist. 

The  reason  why  religion  has  not  accomplished  more  than  it 
has  is  because  too  often  it  is  considered  as  pious  sentiment,  and 
not  as  fact.  It  is  practised  merely  in  church,  instead  of  every 
moment  of  one's  life.  Eeligion,  believed  and  lived,  can  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  promote  racial  and  religious  tolerance. 

Then  there  is  travel.  When  one  travels  and  gets  to  see  and 
know  all  sorts  of  people,  one  realizes  that  the  people  of  no  race 
or  creed  are  so  bad  as  they  are  portrayed  by  the  prejudiced. 
When  one  travels,  one  gets  to  know  the  virtues  as  well  as  the 
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faults  of  the  Italian,  the  German,  the  Slav,  the  Mexican,  the 
Negro,  the  Jew,  and  the  Oriental.  He  learns  that  the  Nebraska 
farmer  and  the  Jewish  professor  and  the  Negro  singer  are  just 
as  fine  persons  as  the  New  York  businessman.  They  may  have 
their  faults,  to  be  sure ;  but  no  class  of  men  ever  existed  on  earth 
of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  they  were  all  good  or  all  bad.  The 
traveller  sees  and  recognizes  the  fact. 

Wide  reading  promotes  tolerance  much  the  same  way  as  does 
travel.  Though  in  reading  one  fails  to  come  in  personal  contact 
with  the  persons,  yet  characters  live  in  their  books,  and  he  who 
reads  widely,  cannot  but  become  broad-minded  and  tolerant. 

Education,  too,  is  a  foe  of  tolerance.  When  children  go  to 
school  and  learn  their  history  and  civics,  they  find  that  before 
the  law  of  our  land  all  men  are  equal,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color.  They  become  gradually  imbued  with  the  idea  that  if 
they  wish  to  be  truly  patriotic  and  American,  tolerance  and  fair- 
ness must  be  one  of  their  chief  virtues. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  particularly  the  foes  of  intol- 
erance. In  a  college,  wide  reading  and  education  are  combined. 
In  the  case  of  a  good-sized  university,  the  student  body  is  gen- 
erally widely  travelled  as  well,  as  its  enrollment  is  generally 
recruited  from  widely  different  localities. 

I  happen  to  be  a  German  Catholic.  My  roommate  is  an  Irish 
non-Catholic.  Among  my  friends  are  numbered  students  of 
Bohemian,  Jewish,  and  Negro  descent,  and  many  different 
nationalities.  The  religion  which  I  profess  and  which  permeates 
much  of  the  student  body  is  also  a  great  influence  for  fairness 
and  tolerance.  So,  I  think  I  can  say  from  experienxe  that  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the  land  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
promote  religious  and  racial  tolerance. 
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Through  all  these  means — religion,,  travel,  education,  and 
wide  reading — and  through  any  other  legitimate  means,  we 
ought  to  strive  to  bring  about  more  tolerance  in  America,  both 
in  spirit  and  in  the  law.  Tolerance  is  founded  on  the  natural 
rights  which  every  man  possesses.  With  the  protection  of  these 
rights  governments  stand.  With  the  denial  of  them  states  fall. 
Both  for  this  reason  of  state,  and  for  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love,  we  ought  to  exert  our  influence  to  preserve  and  extend 
tolerance. 


Faith 

I  am  the  house  that  stands  upon  a  rock 

And  flaunts  defiance  to  the  gaunt,  grey  sand. 

I  am  the  hand  that  steadies  him 

Who  walks  an  unknown  way. 

I  am  the  cold,  grey  light  of  dawn 

That  brings  the  sun  back  to  a  darkened  land, 

The  rift  in  sullen  summer  skies 

Where  sunlight  filters  through, 

The  first  brave  star  that  twinkles 

In  God's  canopy  of  blue. 

I  am  the  flame  that  kindles  hope 

In  mankind's  empty  heart. 

Dauntless  I  stand  apart, 

Unchanging,  tireless,  in  a  world  of  strife. 

I  am  the  rock  that  casts  its  shadow 

On  the  high  road  of  life. 


-Gertrude  Martin 


TOO  BUSY 

Nola  Mae  Fife,  U.  C.  Special 

Henry  Evans,  "Old  Henry,' '  his  fellow  workers  had 
always  called  him  among  themselves,  was  through — 
unquestionably,  unequivocally  through.  He  had  known 
for  the  last  three  years  that  he  would  be  through  some  day,  but 
he  had  a  childish  idea  that  he  could  put  off  the  evil  day  by  re- 
fusing to  think  about  it;  and  besides  he  just  hadn't  had  time  to 
give  it  much  thought.  That  was  one  of  Old  Henry's  failings — 
he  was  always  going  to  do  something  "as  soon  as  he  found 
time. ' ' 

His  employers  had  always  considered  it  a  failing  and  a  draw- 
back, but  the  children  and  the  grandchildren  and  the  neighbors 
who  took  all  the  time  that  he  was  always  hoping  to  ' i  find ' '  con- 
sidered it  quite  an  asset.    To  them,  it  was. 

Old  Henry  was  a  gentle,  mild  soul — too  gentle  and  mild  to 
keep  a  firm  grasp  upon  this  world's  goods,  even  had  a  more- 
than-necessary  portion  ever  chanced  to  come  within  his  grasp. 
But  in  his  absorbing  day-dreams,  which  had  defied  all  grim 
reality  and  persisted  in  spite  of  the  contradictions  of  life,  he 
had  spent  miraculously  earned  fortunes  on  his  fellow  men, 
written  books  that  turned  the  tide  of  nations,  and  had  traversed 
all  the  intriguing  paths  of  romance. 

Well,  that  was  over  now.  He  felt  that  he  could  never  weave 
a  dream  again.  The  door  to  the  exotic  chamber,  where  all  his 
ephemeral  dreams  came  into  being  and  floated  into  evanescence, 
had  closed  with  a  most  final  bang.    Old  Henry  had  lost  his  job. 

The  job  of  night-watchman  at  Barry's  Coal  and  Lumber  Com- 
pany wasn't  highly  desirable  as  far  as  remuneration  went,  but 
after  all  it  was  a  job,  and  the  wages  at  least  enabled  one  to  make 
a  pretense  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door.    But  Old  Henry 
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was  sixty-four,  more  than  a  little  deaf,  and  not  as  husky  as  he 
was  once.  The  yard  manager  for  Barry's  Coal  and  Lumber 
Company  could  probably  have  overlooked  Henry's  snow-white 
hair,  his  sixty-four  years,  and  lack  of  robustness ;  but  the  deaf- 
ness— that  was  another  matter.  Besides,  the  yard  manager  had 
a  son-in-law  who  needed  a  job,  so  that  settled  it. 

But  Old  Henry  knew — "too  old."  He  had  had  that  seared 
into  his  soul  three  years  before,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  refusing  to  admit  that  he  knew  it,  here  it  was. 

Old  Henry  received  an  extra  week's  pay  in  his  envelope  Sat- 
urday morning  and  a  pink  slip,  very  brief  and  to  the  point.  The 
company  was  obliged  to  reduce  expenses  and  regretted  very 
much  .  .  .  Old  Henry  couldn't  have  felt  more  dejected  if  orders 
for  his  execution  had  just  been  signed. 

Mechanically  he  started  for  home,  and  mechanically  he 
stopped  to  buy  a  bag  of  chocolates.  Candy  was  a  pay-day  tradi- 
tion in  the  Evans  family.  Ever  since  the  children  had  been 
little  he  had  brought  chocolates  on  pay-day,  or  jelly-beans  or 
gnm-drops.  He  kept  up  the  tradition  now,  although  there  was 
only  * '  Mom ' '  and  his  sister-in-law  ' '  Dody ' '  at  home. 

At  the  thought  of  Dody  his  spirits  sank  even  lower.  He  re- 
membered how  she  had  cried  when  he  had  lost  his  other  job 
three  years  back.  Then  he  had  been  a  sort  of  engineer  and 
building  manager  for  a  department  store  down  town.  The  wages 
were  the  best  that  he  had  ever  made,  even  in  the  days  when  all 
four  children  were  growing.  He  had,  in  those  days,  really  be- 
gun to  enjoy  life.  Of  course  he  should  have  begun  then  to  lay 
away  a  rainy-day  fund,  but  the  children,  even  though  they  had 
homes  of  their  own,  still  had  needed  and  expected  and  permitted 
him  to  help  them.    At  least  two  of  them  had. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  Larry  in  the  Veterans '  Hospital — hope- 
Lessly  crippled  and  shell-shocked  since  the  war;  that  was  all  for 
the  private  profit  of  the  politicians.     At  least  Old  Henry  had 
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heard  that  the  politicians  had  caused  the  war — and  if  one 
wanted  to  place  the  blame  for  a  catastrophe,  it  was  always  ex- 
pected that  one  drag  in  the  politicians  in  one  way  or  another. 
Larry  was  the  one  to  whom  Old  Henry  had  confided  and  taught 
his  dreams,  and  when  the  war  came  he  had  just  begun  to  see  a 
great  future  for  Larry.  Larry  had  seemed  to  possess  that  in- 
tangible, indefinable  thing  that  made  a  dreamer  into  a  genius. 
Well,  Larry  wouldn't  mind  if  Dad  had  lost  his  job,  and  lost  all 
hopes  of  ever  finding  another.  Larry  would  never  have  to  be 
burdened  w^ith  the  care  of  his  old  Dad  or  anybody  else. 

Then  there  was  Sam,  married  to  a  wife  who  hadn't  a  serious 
thought  in  her  head,  but  who  did  have  a  knack  of  incurring 
absurd  and  monstrous  bills,  and  getting  Sam  into  financial  jams. 
Every  time  the  jam  became  so  tight  that  it  couldn't  be  broken 
with  all  of  Sam's  gift  of  gab  put  into  play  to  stall  off  creditors, 
Henry  and  Mom  had  naturally  insisted  they  move  in  at  home 
and  just  be  guests  for  awhile,  until  some  of  the  tangles  began 
to  straighten  and  Sam's  old  smile  flickered  again.  When  Sam 
protested,  as  he  always  did  at  the  beginning  of  each  lengthy 
visit,  that  he  didn't  want  to  be  a  sponge,  Dad  and  Mom  always 
refused  to  listen. 

Of  course  when  Patsy  was  born,  she  was  so  welcome  as  to 
cover  admission  for  her  mother  and  father  also.  She  had  the 
sunny  hair  of  her  mother,  some  of  her  grandfather's  whimsi- 
cality and  dreaminess,  and  an  irresistible  charm  that  was  quite 
her  own.  Old  Henry  and  Patsy  were  kindred  spirits,  and  Patsy 
tagged  him  around  whenever  she  could,  begging  for  "sings." 
' '  Sings ' '  were  the  songs  Grandpa  Henry  sang  to  her  in  a  voice 
which  had  once  been  better  than  ordinary  but  which  occasionally 
quavered  and  went  slightly  off'  key  now.  Nevertheless  Patsy 
loved  having  him  sing  her  to  sleep — sometimes  improvising  and 
sometimes  rendering  "River  Shannon,"  "Two  Little  Girls  in 
Blue,"  or  even  "Baby  Bunting." 
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Of  course  it  made  expenses  higher  to  take  care  of  Sam  and  his 
family  so  often,  but  Dad  Henry  didn  't  see  what  else  he  could  do, 
even  if  he  had  wanted  to  do  otherwise.  Always  he  had  thought 
that  next  month  he  would  begin  to  save  for  what  he  then  rather 
hazily  thought  of  as  "old  age,"  and  always  "next  month"  had 
eluded  him  just  around  the  calendar. 

Well,  now  that  he  was  definitely  arrived  at  that  "old  age" 
and  definitely  out  of  a  job,  he  could  no  longer  help  Sam,  which 
probably  meant  that  he  would  see  little  of  him  and  Patsy. 
Wouldn't  be  any  need  to  think  up  any  more  stories  to  tell  Patsy, 
or  try  to  remember  any  more  songs  to  sing  to  her — probably 
see  her  only  occasionally. 

By  the  time  Old  Henry's  woeful  musings  had  reached  his 
eldest  daughter  Elizabeth,  he  had  walked  more  than  half  of  the 
way  home,  the  idea  of  riding  a  street  car  never  having  occurred 
to  him.  Elizabeth  lived  in  the  other  end  of  town.  Her  husband, 
George,  was  steady  and  sober  enough,  but  he  belonged  to  that 
unfortunate  generation  that  had  failed  to  gain  a  real  foothold  in 
the  business  world  when  the  depression  first  came,  and  now  that 
a  younger  and  as  yet  undiscouraged  generation  was  alert  and 
eager  to  secure  any  foothold  that  was  unoccupied,  he  perhaps 
never  would.  Four  children,  with  the  eldest  just  ready  for  high 
school,  kept  him  in  the  same  rut,  afraid  to  lift  out  even  one  foot 
to  try  an  enterprise  that  might  better  him. 

There  was  first  Margy,  and  she  was  Aunt  Dody's  favorite. 
Dody  maintained  that  parents  and  grandparents  should  not  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  a  favorite  child,  but  an  old  maid  aunt — 
and  she  always  looked  accusingly  at  Old  Henry  when  she  called 
herself  an  old  maid — an  old  maid  aunt  was  expected  to  show 
favoritism.  Dody  did,  so  Grandpa  Henry  didn't  get  to  do  much 
for  Margy. 

But  there  were  the  twins,  boys  always  in  need  of  a  Grandpa 
Henry  to  help  them  build  a  kite  or  a  club-house,  to  provide 
movie  money  or  hold  them  spellbound  with  his  own  brand  of 
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detective  stories.  Even  the  baby  was  always  ready  to  tag  around 
after  Grandpa  Henry. 

The  four  babies  hadn't  been  admitted  to  the  world  exactly 
free,  and  as  long  as  Grandpa  Henry  was  the  generous  soul  that 
he  was,  he  had  just  naturally  had  to  pay  part  of  the  price  of 
admission  for  each  adorable  bit  of  humanity.  Before  each  of 
these  events,  he  had  always  really  intended  to  start  a  substantial 
savings  account,  but  such  a  plan  was  always  going  to  go  into 
effect  "next  month/ '  and  next  month  was  always  more  than 
hidden  by  the  last  baby. 

Well,  now  with  his  job  gone,  he  had  small  hopes  of  being 
welcome  at  Elizabeth's. 

And  so  he  stumbled  unseeingly  on,  his  thoughts  moving  much 
more  rapidly  than  his  feet.  Now  he  was  down  to  Dody — Dody 
who  had  intended  to  be  married  three  years  ago  when  he  had 
lost  his  other  job.  He  knew  that  she  had  cried  most  of  the  night 
after  he  came  home  with  the  news,  although  next  morning  she 
had  offered  to  use  her  salary  to  take  care  of  Mom  and  him.  She 
could  just  do  it,  she  said,  with  a  tiny  bit  of  skimping.  He  hadn  't 
been  so  worried  then,  though.  He  was  sure  that  he  could  find 
another  job  if  he  just  went  out  and  asked  for  it. 

Days  and  days  of  weary  asking,  with  the  answer  always  the 
same — "too  old" — had  put  him  right  on  that.  When  he  practi- 
cally fell  into  the  job  of  night  watchman  at  Barry's  Coal  and 
Lumber  Company,  his  gratitude  and  delight  at  being  again  a 
worker  were  at  the  same  time  pitiful  and  childlike. 

Dody  hadn't  married.  She  grudingly  paid  taxes  and  bought 
coal,  or  settled  a  bothersome  grocery  bill.  Dad  Henry  smarted 
under  the  overbearing  manner  which  she  used  in  buying  him  an 
overcoat  that  he  couldn't  afford,  and  he  gradually  came  to 
shrink  under  the  dictatorial  attitude  which  she  began  to  assume, 
especially  after  she  used  some  of  her  savings  to  re-roof  the 
house. 
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Dody  had  been  christened  Dorothea,  and  she  was  developing 
into  the  sort  of  person  who  should  be  called  Dorothea  in  a  pre- 
cise, prim,  properly  firm  way.  If  she  had  grown  that  way  nnder 
partial  responsibility,  Dad  Henry  knew  he  just  couldn't  face 
what  she  might  be  with  the  entire  load  thrust  upon  her.  And  of 
course,  it  would  have  to  be,  with  Dad  Henry  so  irretrievably 
through. 

No,  he  couldn't  go  on.  He  was  through  as  far  as  everything 
was  concerned,  he  suddenly  decided.  He  purposively  walked 
into  a  hardware  store  and  boldly  bought  a  rope.  Now  he  was  in 
a  hurry  to  get  home  and  get  it  over. 

Go  on  and  be  a  burden  on  the  family  in  general  and  Dody  in 
particular!  Not  he!  He  remembered  old  man  Wilson  next 
door,  taking  slow,  painful  and  agonizing  months  to  die  of  cancer, 
and  demanding  an  unbelievable  amount  of  care  from  the  son 
and  daughter-in-law  with  whom  he  lived.  True,  they  had  seemed 
to  care  for  him  ungrudingly,  but  Old  Henry  wasn't  going  to 
burden  his  family  with  any  such  load.  Days,  months,  years  of 
uselessness?    No! 

The  rope  would  fasten  nicely  over  one  of  the  rafters  in  the 
coal  cellar,  he  thought  as  he  neared  the  corner  which  hid  the 
house  a  half  block  away.  Often  when  the  children  were  small, 
one  or  two  of  them  would  be  hiding  just  around  that  same  cor- 
ner, waiting  to  jump  out  and  surprise  him,  surprise  him  so  very 
much  that  out  of  sheer  astonishment  he  would  have  to  carry  the 
"surpriser"  home  on  his  shoulder. 

Someone  was  waiting  now,  just  around  the  corner — Sam,  with 
a  worried,  unhappy  look  on  his  face,  too  anxious  about  some- 
thing to  wait  until  Dad  Henry  reached  the  house. 

Patsy  was  ill.  She'd  had  the  flu,  and  now  an  ear  infection 
demanded  that  she  be  kept  absolutely  quiet  if  a  mastoid  was  to 
be  averted.  But  Patsy,  being  Patsy,  wouldn't  be  quiet.  She 
couldn't  understand  that  she  was  sick.    She  wanted  to  ride  her 
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tricycle;  she  wanted  to  run  and  play  with  the  dog;  then  having 
worked  herself  almost  into  delirium,  she  wanted  her  Grandpa 
Henry  to  sing  to  her  and  tell  her  stories.  She  whimpered  that, 
demanded  it,  screamed  it.  Sam  knew  that  Dad  Henry  needed 
rest,  but  maybe  if  he  could  come  over,  he  might  quiet  Patsy 
into  a  soothing  sleep. 

Old  Henry's  shoulders  lost  a  little  of  their  droop,  and  eager- 
ness replaced  the  set  expression  on  his  face.  Of  course  he  could 
come,  and  furthermore  he  could  stay  just  as  long  as  Patsy 
wanted  and  needed  him.  He — well — he  wouldn't  be  working  for 
awhile.    He  wouldn  't  be  working  at  all ! 

He'd  tell  Mom,  and  then  go  with  Sam  at  once.  Mom  could 
break  the  news  to  Dody,  he  reflected  with  relief,  as  he  made  a 
hurried  trip  to  the  coal  cellar  to  hide  the  rope.  He'd  use  that 
when  he  found  time. 

Patsy  was  wailing  loudly  when  Grandpa  Henry  came  into 
the  room,  but  she  held  out  her  arms  to  him,  and  wanted  a 
*  i  sing. ' ' 

The  "sing"  developed  into  Grandpa  Henry's  full  repertoire 
plus  improvisations,  but  at  the  end  Patsy  went  to  sleep.  When 
she  woke  up  there  was  the  story  that  Grandpa  Henry  had  made 
up  just  for  her,  all  about  the  little  red  squirrel  who  forgot  that 
winter  was  coming. 

Funny,  Patsy's  mother  and  father  didn't  seem  to  be  much 
alarmed  when  Dad  Henry  told  about  his  unexpected  retirement. 

"It's  time  you  took  a  rest,  anyway,"  Patsy's  mother  con- 
soled. Then  she  brought  out  her  budget  book — much  erased 
and  bearing  an  unmistakable  look  of  having  been  thrown  vio- 
lently across  the  room  a  few  times.  She  was  trying  to  follow  it, 
and  maybe  she  and  Sam  could  help  Dody  a  little  with  some  of 
the  expenses.  And  wasn't  it  fortunate  for  them  that  Grandpa 
Henry  could  stay  for  a  few  days  and  help  amuse  Patsy  until 
she  was  out  of  danger? 
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Patsy  did  require  a  heap  of  amusing  when  she  discovered  that 
Grandpa  Henry  would  give  it ;  but  he  loved  doing  it,  and  when 
he  left  at  the  end  of  four  days,  he  had  a  sort  of  feeling  of  just 
going  home  after  a  pleasant  vacation. 

That  is,  he  did  until  he  remembered  about  things — until  he 
remembered  why  he  had  hid  the  rope  in  the  coal  cellar.  Then 
even  Sam's  appreciative  assertion  that  they  could  never  man- 
age without  him  fell  flat. 

Dody  was  home  from  the  office  when  he  walked  into  the  living 
room.  She  didn't  look  as  resentful  and  accusing  as  he  had  pic- 
tured, but  she  was  worriedly  and  frantically  figuring  over  a 
group  of  bills. 

He'd  do  some  investigating  in  the  coal  cellar  the  next  morn- 
ing after  she  had  gone  to  work,  and  Mom  had  gone  out  to  her 
cooking  class. 

The  next  morning,  however,  brought  Elizabeth  in  her  rattling 
old  car — a  pale,  shaken  Elizabeth,  who  brought  with  her  one  of 
the  twins  in  a  frightfully  gory  state.  He  had  tripped  and  hurt 
his  head,  how  badly  Elizabeth  was  afraid  to  see;  the  sight  of 
blood  always  frightened  her,  and  even  a  bruised  knee  on  one  of 
the  children  sent  her  scurrying  for  Grandpa  Henry  for  first-aid. 
Once  the  wound  was  washed  with  Grandpa  Henry's  sympathetic 
fingers,  he  could  see  that  it  was  but  superficial,  and  a  small 
bandage  set  that  right  again. 

Elizabeth  had  wanted  to  clean  her  house  that  morning  but  the 
sweeper  needed  some  repairs,  she  hinted  to  Grandpa  Henry. 
The  bathroom  faucet  dripped  all  the  time,  too.  George  just 
didn't  have  the  knack  for  fixing  such  things.  Grandpa  Henry 
did.  He  could  do  a  great  many  things  handily.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  he  had  never  excelled  in  anything. 

Dad  Henry  went  back  with  Elizabeth  and  the  child,  and  as  the 
old  car  complained  its  way  up  the  driveway,  a  tragedy  loomed 
before  them.     The  baby's  half-grown  kitten  was  high  up  in  a 
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tree — safe  enough  from  the  dogs  that  had  frightened  it  there, 
but  afraid  to  come  down.  The  baby — who  was  still  called  the 
baby  now  at  four  years — was  weeping  on  the  ground  beneath 
her  beloved  pet.  Grandpa  Henry,  valiant  hero  for  the  moment, 
rescued  the  kitten,  sustaining  only  a  few  scratches  and  a  slightly 
ruffled  disposition  in  the  doing  of  the  deed.  He  couldn't  go  back 
home  that  night;  the  distress  of  the  old  car  seemed  so  acute 
that  he  thought  perhaps  a  little  tinkering  the  next  day  might 
help  it.  The  twins  were  a  great  help — if  one  could  judge  by 
the  advice  which  they  so  freely  offered;  but  Old  Henry  didn't 
mind — in  fact,  he  loved  it. 

He  noticed  Margy  looking  as  though  she  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing that  next  evening  as  Elizabeth  prepared  to  drive  him 
home  in  the  still-noisy  car.  She  did  want  something.  She  was 
trying  to  write  a  play  for  her  club,  and  she  wanted  Grandpa. 
Henry  to  make  up  a  plot  for  her.  Would  he  ?  She  thought  she 
had  better  write  the  words  after  he  made  up  the  story  because 
she  wanted  it  to  sound  just  right,  she  told  him.  She  could  go 
home  with  him  right  then  and  maybe  he  would  let  her  use  that 
old  typewriter  he  had  in  the  attic? 

Use  Larry's  typewriter?  Well,  why  not?  Maybe  Margy 
could  learn  to  write  dreams  on  paper,  too.  Yes,  he  would  let 
her  use  it. 

"And  you're  going  to  come  back  soon  and  help  us  build  that 
scooter,  aren't  you,  Grandpa  Henry?"  the  twins  begged,  as  he 
left  with  Elizabeth  and  Margy. 

It  was  useless  to  try  to  talk  to  Grandpa  Henry  above  the 
noise  of  the  car,  so  the  three  of  them  rode  in  silence.  Grandpa 
Henry  began  to  mentally  weave  a  plot  for  Margy 's  play.  Why, 
he  was  almost  dreaming  again!  Not  quite  though.  Dreams 
wouldn't  be  of  any  help  to  Dody,  anyway.  There  was  no  way  in 
which  he  could  be  of  any  help  to  her  now. 

Mom  was  poring  over  flower  catalogues  when  they  went  into 
the  house.    He  knew  that  she  wanted  him  to  spade  some  ground 
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for  her.  She  had  to  plant  flowers.  She  treated  them  like  chil- 
dren, rushing  out  every  morning  in  spring  and  early  summer 
after  her  seed  had  been  planted,  and  trying  to  coax  them  into 
growing.  He  hadn't  had  much  time  since  he  had  been  working 
nights  to  help  Mom  with  her  flowers,  so  the  plots  had  consider- 
ably diminished  in  size.  She  was  happily  counting  on  a  lot  of 
help  from  Old  Henry,  now  that  he  wasn't  working.  Well,  he'd 
begin  spading  in  the  morning. 

Maybe  he  could  finish  the  spading  and  helping  Margy  with 
her  play  at  the  same  time.  Then  he  could  find  time  to  attend  to 
that  rope. 

He  did  finish  the  spading,  and  two  days  later  the  play — his 
plot  and  Margy 's  unbelievably  beautiful  words — lay  by  the  old 
typewriter  in  the  attic-study.  He  had  time  now.  He  brought 
the  rope  out  of  the  coal  cellar  and  laid  it  on  the  work  bench  in 
the  basement. 

He  'd  just  go  up  to  the  attic  and  read  Margy 's  play  once  more. 
Give  Mom  and  Dody  a  chance  to  get  to  sleep. 

He  must  have  dozed  a  little;  but  he  was  fully  awake  after 
Dody  had  rushed  up  the  attic  stairs  and  shouted  in  his  ear.  The 
hot  water  tank  in  the  basement  was  leaking.  Dody  didn't  know 
how  to  shut  off  the  water,  and  Mom  was  asleep.  Dad  Henry 
would  have  to  hurry  or  the  whole  basement  would  be  flooded. 

Shutting  off  the  water  was  a  simple  matter  for  Old  Henry. 
Dody  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  mend  the  tank  in  the  morning, 
or  would  a  new  one  have  to  be  bought.  He  could  mend  it,  but  it 
would  take  a  little  time. 

Dody  looked  around  the  basement.  Didn't  Dad  Henry  think 
he  could  paint  and  board  off  one  end  of  the  basement?  Dody 
thought  it  would  make  a  nice  recreation  room,  now  with  sum- 
mer not  so  very  far  away.  Did  he  think  he  could  have  it  fin- 
ished by  the  time  summer  arrived? 
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As  Dad  Henry  passed  the  work  bench  he  gave  the  rope  a 
joyful  shove.  He  wouldn't  have  time  for  that  bei'ore  summer 
now. 

Dody's  eyes  fell  on  the  rope.  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  that  ? ' '  she  wanted  to  know. 

"Why — I'm  going  to  make  a  swing  for  Patsy  out  of  it,"  he 
said  slowly. 


Last  Night 

Up  through  the  black  and  barren  boughs 

The  stars  shine  brightly.    One  by  one 

I  watched  them  come  unbidden 

Into  view,  like  sequins 

Dropped  from  Seraphs'  skirts  in  flight, 

Each  one  a  tiny  sun  diffusing 

Its  radiance  upon  us  all. 

I  wish  that  I  might  tread 

The  golden  pathway  of  the  stars 

To  where  the  Pleiades  are  huddled  close, 

And  listen  to  the  whispered  voice  of  spinning  spheres. 

I'd  like  to  wear  Orion's  golden  belt, 

To  buckle  on  his  jeweled  and  glittering  sword, 

To  shake  the  dust  of  stars  from  out  my  hair, 

To  set  my  feet  upon  the  shining  road  of  Him 

Who  gave  us  this  along  with  daily  bread. 

— Margaret  Rau  McGuire 


MODERN  CONCEPTIONS  OF  GOD 

George  Edward  Reed,  Law  1 

n  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  world  we  find  that 
the  predominant  idea  characterizing  man's  thought,  the 
most  vitalizing  force  in  the  construction  of  civilization,  has 
been  the  idea  of  God.  This  idea  is  not  the  fruit  of  one  man's 
mind  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  rest  of  mankind; 
on  the  contrary,  every  man  to  a  certain  extent  formed  his  idea 
of  God.  These  ideas  as  a  whole  have  been  comparatively  uni- 
form, for  the  object  of  the  idea  is  One  and  Immutable  as  is 
man's  rational  nature.  There  have,  however,  been  differences. 
It  is  of  these  that  we  wish  to  speak,  since  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  that  faces  civilization.  The  very  attitude 
of  one  man  towards  another  or  of  one  nation  towards  another 
varies  with  the  conception  of  God.  The  outlook  on  the  world 
changes  the  moment  the  idea  of  God  changes.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  we  could  ultimately  explain  our  moral,  political,  eco- 
nomical, and  social  phenomena  in  a  large  measure  by  our 
attitude  towards  God;  for  just  as  civilization  was  built  around 
the  idea  of  God,  so  too,  whether  the  world  recognizes  it  or  not, 
its  destiny  is  materially  as  well  as  spiritually  affected  by  its 
conception  of  God  as  it  has  been  in  past  centuries.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  build  a  better  civilization.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that 
our  idea  of  God  conform  to  objective  evidence  as  disclosed  by 
right  reason;  in  short,  that  it  be  true.  But  what  sort  of  con- 
cept of  God  does  right  reason  disclose!  A  careful  analysis  of 
the  problem  clearly  indicates  that  the  common  sense  judgment 
of  mankind  has,  does,  and  will  continue  to  declare  that  God  is  a 
self-existent,  supra-mundane  Being,  infinite  in  all  perfection. 

Although  this  discussion  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  God,  let  us  for  the  sake  of  clarity  consider  one  of  the 
fundamental  proofs  which  have  led  men  to  believe  in  a  Deity. 
In  the  universe  we  observe  a  series  of  efficient  causes,  directly 
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subordinate  to  one  another  in  their  activity.  Experience  testi- 
fies that  things  are  constantly  changing  as  to  quantity,  quality 
and  operation,  and  that  all  these  changes  are  brought  about  by 
means  of  the  activities  and  energy  of  other  beings.  Nothing  in 
the  universe  is  a  cause  merely ;  it  is  also  the  effect  of  something 
else.  In  tracing  the  series  of  effects  and  causes,  we  must  arrive 
at  an  uncaused  cause.  This  must  be  sufficient  in  itself  to 
account  for  its  own  existence  as  well  as  the  universe  of  mind 
and  matter.  Evolution  of  man  and  the  world  merely  lengthens 
the  chain.    Logic  demands  an  uncaused  First  Cause. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  God  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  His 
Infinity,  for  once  this  is  established  it  follows  that  He  must 
contain  every  possible  perfection  in  an  infinite  manner.  If  God 
is  limited,  the  reason  for  such  limitation  must  either  be  in  Him- 
self or  distinct  from  Him.  The  reason  could  not  be  intrinsic, 
for  God  is  a  self-existent  Being;  He  is  what  He  is  in  virtue  of 
His  own  essence.  Nor  could  God  be  limited  extrinsically,  for 
this  would  make  Him  less  than  perfect,  not  self-existent.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  God  is  infinite  and  that  the  concept  as 
stated  is  the  true  concept. 

God  and  the  Professors 

There  are  many  men  in  various  fields  today  who  scoff  at  the 
concept  of  God  thus  given,  and  in  its  place  put  up  concepts 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  really  false  idols.  These  new  idol- 
makers  are  particularly  prevalent  in  the  field  of  education. 
Professor  Leuba  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  writes :  ' '  The  truth  of 
the  matter  can  be  put  this  way :  God  is  not  known,  He  is  used — 
sometimes  as  a  meat-purveyor,  sometimes  as  moral  support, 
sometimes  as  friend,  sometimes  as  object  of  love.  If  He  proves 
Himself  useful,  the  religious  consciousness  asks  for  no  more 
than  this.  Does  God  really  exist?  How  does  He  exist?  What 
is  He?  are  so  many  irrelevant  questions"  (James  Leuba,  The 
Contents  of  Religious  Consciousness). 
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Thus  Professor  Leuba  would  have  God  vary  from  one  experi- 
ence to  another,  a  mutable,  subjective  fiction  of  the  mind.  This 
kind  of  God  would  vary  with  joy  and  sorrow,  with  good  fortunes 
and  misfortunes.  In  every  case  we  should  be  adhering  to  a  God 
that  we  ourselves  have  made,  a  God  who  is  a  puppet  acting 
according  to  our  individual  desires.  Continuing,  the  professor 
says,  "The  existence  of  God  is  irrelevant. ' '  Certainly  the 
existence  of  such  a  god  is  not  only  irrelevant  but  impossible,  for 
such  a  concept  utterly  destroys  the  infinity  of  God  and  thereby 
destroys  not  only  the  existence  of  God,  but  even  the  rational 
idea  of  God. 

Shailer  Matthews,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  says :  "We  are  organically  one  of  those  cosmic 
activities  we  know  as  God"  (Shailer  Matthews,  Growth  of  Idea 
of  God).  Here  we  have  the  evolutionary  concept  of  God  put 
bluntly  by  the  dean  of  a  divinity  school.  This  concept  of  God 
makes  Him  a  process  from  stage  to  stage  and  from  perfection 
to  perfection.  In  other  words,  He  is  an  imperfect  and  composite 
Being,  a  variable  quality,  and  as  the  world  grows,  in  time  God 
changes  with  it.  Man  is  likewise  a  part  of  this  process,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Matthews.  This  in  reality  makes  us  all  gods, 
organically  united  with  God,  while  at  the  same  time  it  denies 
that  there  is  a  God,  for  it  denies  His  Immutability  and  the  fact 
that  He  is  a  Pure  Act.  This  concept  is  primarily  drawn  from 
the  theory  of  evolution,  but  let  us  take  a  practical  example  in 
order  that  we  might  manifest  the  error  of  postulating  a  god  on 
such  grounds.  The  sun  illumines  the  earth,  heats  it,  and  nour- 
ishes it,  causing  vegetation  to  grow.  All  the  change  is  on  the 
part  of  the  terminating  objects;  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
sun.    Likewise  with  God. 

We  may  now  consider  the  idea  of  God  as  taught  by  William 
James,  a  man  who  perhaps  has  had  more  influence  on  the  youth 
of  the  nation  than  any  other  modern  philosopher.  This  popular 
professor  kindly  prepares  us  for  his  idea  of  God  by  telling  us 
that  " intellectualism  is  the  besetting  sin"  of  philosophy  (W. 
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James,  Preface  to  Paulsen's  Introduction  to  Philosophy) .  With 
this  in  mind  we  may  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  shock  when  we 
read  from  James  that  "the  place  of  the  Divine  in  the  world 
must  be  organic  and  intimate  .  .  .  An  external  creator  and  his 
institutions  may  still  be  verbally  confessed  at  church  in  formu- 
las that  linger  by  their  mere  inertia"  (W.  James,  A  Pluralistic 
Universe).  This  statement  is  indeed  a  synthesis  of  modern 
philosophical  teaching.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  modeled 
their  lives  on  this  doctrine  which  is  so  erroneous  that  even 
James  has  said,  "Just  how  we  know  this  we  cannot  possibly 
make  clear  by  words  either  to  others  or  to  ourselves"  (W. 
James,  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience).  The  reason  why 
James  cannot  make  it  clear  is  because  mere  rhetoric  cannot  blot 
out  such  fundamental  truths  as  are  assailed  in  the  foregoing 
statement.  But  what  is  James'  devastating  argument  that 
establishes  his  contention  and  refutes  the  wisdom  of  the  ages? 
Merely  this : 

"That  the  vast  literature  of  proofs  for  God's  existence  drawn 
from  the  order  of  nature,  which  a  century  ago  seemed  so  over- 
whelmingly convincing,  today  does  little  more  than  gather  dust 
in  our  libraries,  for  the  simple  reason  that  our  generation  has 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  kind  of  a  God  it  argued  for"  (James, 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience). 

The  absurdity  of  this  argument  may  be  shown  by  a  simple 
example.  There  are  many  historical  documents  in  libraries 
testifying  to  the  lives  and  deeds  of  particular  individuals.  Many 
of  these  same  documents  have  gathered  dust  because  our  gen- 
eration is  not  interested  in  the  lives  and  deeds  of  these  par- 
ticular men  and  women,  but  does  this  prove  that  they  did  not 
exist?  As  James  says,  in  a  certain  sense  these  formulae  do 
linger  by  their  very  inertia.  But  it  is  the  "inertia"  of  truth, 
truth  which  is  unchangeable  and  eternal. 
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God  In  Modem  Literature 

Turning  to  the  field  of  literature,  we  have  that  irrepressible 
sage,  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  says  in  Androcles  and  the 
Lion:  " Jesus  declared  that  the  reality  behind  the  popular  be- 
lief in  God  was  a  creative  spirit  in  ourselves  called  by  Him  the 
Heavenly  Father  and  by  us  Evolution. ' '  This  statement  vividly 
portrays  the  attitude  of  the  modern  mind  towards  God.  Yet 
what  kind  of  a  God  is  this?  First,  he  is  no  substantial  entity 
but  a  fluctuating  force.  In  short,  a  premium  is  put  upon 
mutability  and  not  upon  immutability,  upon  His  dependence  and 
not  upon  His  ontological  separateness,  upon  His  imperfection 
and  not  upon  His  Infinite  perfection ;  and  they  call  this  strange 
creature  God.  In  truth,  they  merely  call  this  figment  of  the 
mind  God,  for  no  reasonable  man  could  honestly  say  that  God 
is  finite,  imperfect  and  mutable ;  in  so  defining  God  they  destroy 
Him.  Now  what  effect  does  this  sort  of  concept  have  upon  the 
conduct  of  people?  In  order  to  determine  this,  it  is  necessary 
tc  consider  the  ultimate  reason  why  men  act  rationally  and 
morally.  We  find  that  it  is  because  they,  by  their  very  nature, 
tend  towards  an  ultimate  end,  God,  who  gave  us  a  norm  of 
morality  when  He  gave  us  our  rational  nature.  The  whole 
foundation  of  morality  is  swept  away  for  those  who  adopt  this 
concept  of  God. 

God  In  the  Realms  of  Science 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  false  concepts  are 
directly  or  indirectly  derived  from  science,  we  shall  now  con- 
sider the  views  of  a  few  of  the  scientists.  Robert  Millikan, 
Noble  Prize  winner  and  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  field 
of  science  in  the  United  States,  says : 

"An  institution  like  religion,  insofar  as  it  deals  with  concep- 
tions of  God,  the  integrating  factor  in  this  Universe  of  atoms 
of  ether  and  of  mind  and  of  ideas  and  of  duties  and  of  intelli- 
gence, has  not  been  a  fixed  thing;  it  has  been  continually  chang- 
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ing  with  growth  of  human  knowledge,  and  will  continue  to 
expand  as  knowledge  continues  to  grow"  (R.  A.  Millikan,  Na- 
ture of  the  Physical  World). 

Many  people  say  that  this  same  scientist  upholds  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  God  but  his  statement  is  essentially  the  same 
as  those  we  have  been  considering.  In  claiming  that  the  concept 
of  God  has  and  must  continue  to  change,  he  denies  the  immut- 
ability of  God.  It  has  been  proved  that  God  is  immutable  but 
if  our  concept  must  necessarily  change  with  knowledge,  it  fol- 
lows that  God  is  changing,  for  the  intellect  is  made  for  and 
does,  when  properly  used,  achieve  truth.  Furthermore,  Pro- 
fessor Millikan 's  reference  to  God  as  an  "integrating  factor  in 
the  Universe"  coupled  with  his  statement  regarding  "the  idea 
of  God  or  Nature  or  the  Universe,  whatever  term  you  prefer," 
shows  that  he  is  in  reality  considering  God  as  a  material  force 
unifying  and  perfecting  the  Universe.  A  physical  force,  how- 
ever, is  constantly  changing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  fundamen- 
tally Professor  Millikan 's  concept  fails  in  every  respect  to  con- 
form to  the  traditional  concept  of  God. 

Writing  in  the  same  mood,  Herbert  Curtis,  director  of  the 
Detroit  Observatory,  a  brance  of  Michigan  University,  says: 
"If  you  say  that  your  belief  in  God  is  final  and  fixed  I  shall  be 
offended  and  refuse  to  follow  you  because  you  are  unscientific" 
(From  Ed.  Cotton's  collection,  Has  Science  Discovered  a  God?) 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  unscientific  statements  that  we 
have  yet  come  upon,  for  just  as  a  federal  district  court  is  limited 
in  its  jurisdiction  and  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  so  the  physical  sciences  are  limited  and  inferior 
to  the  metaphysical  sciences  which  deal  with  the  existence  and 
nature  of  God.  The  Supreme  Court  interprets  and  decides 
upon  questions  that  involve  the  Constitution,  which  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Thus  if  a  federal  district  or  circuit 
court  make  a  mistake  concerning  a  constitutional  question,  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  over-ride  such  a 
decision   and   declare   it   unconstitutional.      The    metaphysical 
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sciences  decide  upon  the  ultimate  and  primary  question  of  the 
world,  i.  e.,  the  existence  and  nature  of  God,  while  the  physical 
sciences  decide  upon  relative  and  secondary  questions.  If  in 
deciding  one  of  these  secondary  questions  they  should  contra- 
dict the  primary  question  as  decided  by  the  supreme  science, 
their  decision  must  be  over-ruled  for  it  is  unscientific.  The 
metaphysical  sciences  have  decided  that  God  is  fixed,  and  that 
He  is  Immutable.  Therefore  the  stand  that  Professor  Curtis 
has  taken  is  indeed  most  unscientific  and  deserves  to  be  over- 
ruled by  the  metaphysical  sciences  whether  Mr.  Curtis  be 
offended  or  not. 

The  God  Professed  by  "Modern"  Ministers 

We  may  now  turn  from  the  ministers  of  science  to  the  minis- 
ters of  God,  from  the  ministers  of  the  secondary  truths  to  the 
ministers  of  the  primary  truths,  in  hope  that  we  may  find  a 
deeper  and  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  ultimate 
truth.  In  doing  so,  however,  we  find  that  even  some  of  them 
have  cast  off  the  traditional  and  logical  concept  of  God  in 
favor  of  concepts  based  upon  science  rather  than  upon  reason 
and  revelation.  John  Haynes  Holmes  of  the  Community  Church, 
New  York  City,  in  his  book,  The  Struggling  God,  says : 

"God  is  not  the  source  of  evolution  or  even  the  guide  of  evolu- 
tion. He  is  Evolution.  For  God  is  Life  and  Life  is  change  and 
growth.  Through  all  the  aeons  of  development,  God  never  has 
at  any  time  been  master  of  his  task.  He  has  never  been  able 
to  do  what  he  wanted  to  do;  he  has  never  seen  his  purpose 
through  to  the  end.  Always  God  has  been  struggling — failing 
and  beginning  over  again.  A  million  times  he  has  been  halted, 
turned  aside,  defeated.  But  always  by  virtue  of  his  essential 
divinity  which  maks  him  God  he  has  resumed  his  work." 

This  indeed  is  the  "modern  God" — the  finite,  mutable  crea- 
ture of  the  mind  of  man.  The  Eeverend  Mr.  Holmes  does  not 
leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  dependence  of  God.    He  says :   '  *  Man 
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is  necessary  to  God,  in  other  words,  just  as  God  is  necessary 

to  man." 

We  might  naturally  think  that  ministers  of  God  would  be 
more  conservative  than  professors,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  con- 
sidered a  concept  of  God  that  is  more  erroneous  than  this.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  bring  God  down  to  the  level  of  man,  to  portray 
His  so-called  failures,  His  vain  struggles  to  achieve  His  pur- 
pose, and  His  dependence  on  others  in  His  endeavor  to  attain 
a  particular  goal.  But  how  could  anybody  worship  or  obey  such 
a  god?  Not  only  would  it  be  unnecessary  and  illogical  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  a  mutable  finite  God  but  also  it 
would  be  mere  idol  worship  to  give  glory  to  such  a  god.  Para- 
doxically, men  are  giving  glory  to  such  a  deity  and  at  the  same 
time  accusing  those  who  worship  the  traditional  and  orthodox 
God  of  being  idolaters. 

God  In  the  New  Systems  of  Philosophy 

The  modern  tendency  that  we  have  been  considering  was  con- 
cisely and  accurately  put  by  Sir  Henry  Jones  when  he  said:  "It 
is  certain,  as  the  senses  testify,  that  there  is  movement  in  the 
world;  God  too  is  a  process  from  stage  to  stage — that  is  from 
perfection  to  perfection."  Herein  we  may  observe  the  fallacy 
that  has  led  men  to  deny  the  immutability  of  God.  Each  evolu- 
tionary stage  is  considered  as  a  state  of  perfection  in  itself,  and 
thus  at  each  stage  God  is  a  perfect  being.  This  stand  is  un- 
tenable, for  God  by  definition  is  infinitely  and  absolutely  perfect, 
not  finitely  and  relatively  perfect.  St.  Thomas  affords  us  an 
illustration  to  show  us  the  fallacy  of  the  position  taken  by  Mr. 
Jones  and  like  philosophers. 

"The  highest  perfection  is  found  in  those  things  which 
acquire  perfect  goodness  without  any  movement  whatever.  Thus 
he  is  least  of  all  disposed  to  health  who  can  acquire  only  imper- 
fect health  by  means  of  few  remedies ;  better  disposed  is  he  who 
can  acquire  perfect  health  by  means  of  many  remedies ;  best  of 
all  is  he  who  has  perfect  health  without  remedies. ' ' 
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Now  in  making  God  equivalent  to  movement,  modern  philoso- 
phy identifies  what  is  perfect  with  what  is  imperfect.  If  good 
health  consists  in  freedom  from  sickness  as  its  negative  char- 
acter, it  is  unwise  to  make  health  the  equivalent  of  sickness. 
But  this  in  principle  is  what  many  modern  philosophers  do,  for 
they  make  the  perfection  of  God  consist  in  that  which  consti- 
tutes imperfection,  namely  movement. 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  these  errors  in  the  many  and 
diverse  concepts  of  God,  all  of  which  make  Him  a  dependent 
creature  of  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  these  very  concepts  which  in 
turn  have  seriously  undermined  religion  and  morality  in  the 
hearts  of  millions ;  for  why  should  a  man  believe  in  and  worship 
another  finite  being  and  why  should  he  adhere  to  a  fixed  norm 
of  morality  if  its  author  is  constantly  changing?  These  are 
merely  logical  deductions  from  a  false  premise.  Many  men 
come  out  frankly  and  state  these  conclusions.  The  majority, 
however,  externally  profess  to  adhere  to  a  religion  and  a 
standard  of  morality.  But  when  such  adherence  does  not  bring 
them  a  much  sought  after  desire,  they  readily  cast  aside  such 
adherence  for  the  moment  and  make  the  logical  deduction  from 
the  erroneous  idea  of  God  to  justify  their  act  or  acts.  In  other 
words  they  adopt  Utilitarianism  as  their  norm  of  morality,  this 
being  but  a  result  of  the  divinization  of  human  nature  and  the 
humanization  of  divine  nature.  Nor  are  such  results  peculiar 
to  this  age,  for  history  teaches  us  that  the  same  conditions 
prevailed  when  the  pagans  resorted  to  making  and  adoring 
inanimate  gods.  It  is  apparent  that  these  modern  philosophers 
and  theologians  are  merely  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
pagans  in  making  idols  which  they  call  God,  for  what  are  idols 
but  false  images  or  concepts  of  God?  The  world  knows  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  idol  worship  in  Rome  and  other  pagan 
nations.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  not  illogical  to  expect  the  same 
results  in  modern  times,  for  the  principle  is  the  same  and  human 
nature  is  the  same.  Modern  philosophy  has  created  a  new  Pan- 
theon, housing  many  strange  concepts  of  God  which  are  mani- 
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fest  contradictions  of  that  which  they  purport  to  be.  And  all 
this,  because  of  man's  desire  to  take  God's  measure  and  trans- 
fer the  seat  of  Divine  authority  to  this  world.  With  these 
thoughts  in  mind,  we  may  accurately  sum  up  the  situation  in 
the  words  of  Fulton  J.  Sheen:  "In  the  beginning  God  made 
man  to  His  own  image  and  likeness.  In  the  twentieth  century 
man  makes  God  to  his  own  image  and  likeness. ' ' 


To  An  Atheist 

You  say  there  is  no  God! 

And  you  have  seen  the  sunrise  over  purple  hills, 

Seen  green  grass  glisten  with  the  morning  dew, 

Seen  starlight  and  moon  glow  o'er  the  world, 

The  rainbow's  sparkling  hues. 

And  you  have  heard  the  skylark's  song, 

The  tinkling,  gaily  singing  brook 

Go  down  to  meet  the  sea, 

Heard  children's  laughter,  sweet  upon  the  summer  air. 

And  you  have  felt  the  rain-drops  cool  and  sweet, 

The  peace  of  sleep  on  tired  eyes, 

The  handclasp  of  a  friend. 

You  say  there  is  no  God! 

— Gertrude  Martin 


IT  COULDN'T  MAKE  ANY  DIFFERENCE 

Joan  Finley,  U.  C.  3 

Theke  it  was,  standing  pat  in  its  respectability,  on  a  re- 
spectable street,  surrounded  by  a  long  block  of  other 
respectable  buildings.  There  were  revolving  doors  at  the 
entrance,  and  directly  above  them,  rearing  pretentiously  sky- 
ward, a  neon  sign  in  square,  red  letters  identified  ' '  The  Dunlop 
Hotel"  to  anyone  who  might  be  interested. 

There  were  no  frills  or  furbelows  cluttering  up  the  Dunlop. 
No  doorman  stood  rigidly  at  the  curb  to  assist  guests  from  cabs 
or  high  powered  cars.  Guests  weren't  guests  at  the  Dunlop; 
they  were  simply  people  who  stayed  there.  You  carried  your 
own  luggage  to  your  room,  unless  you  saw  the  single,  gum- 
chewing  bell  boy  before  he  saw  you.  And  it  wasn't  luggage 
.  .  .  simply  grips  or  valises.  The  lobby  was  small  and  square. 
In  fact,  everything  about  the  Dunlop  had  a  square  orderliness. 
The  floor  was  red  and  white  tile,  with  a  square  design.  The  face 
of  the  clerk  behind  the  high  desk  was  square.  He  was  very 
proud  of  his  position  at  the  Dunlop.  There  was  a  certain  impor- 
tance attached  to  parceling  out  rooms  with  and  without  baths. 
The  only  furniture  consisted  of  several  brown  leather  lounges 
with  chairs  to  match,  all  exactly  alike.  There  was  a  single  eleva- 
tor that  crept  its  way  up  and  down.  There  was  a  stairway  too. 
Most  people  didn't  bother  about  the  elevator.  The  stairs  really 
got  them  where  they  were  going  quicker. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  the  Dunlop  was  definitely  respectable, 
and  basked  in  its  well  established  popularity.  Oh,  yes,  the 
Dunlop  was  popular  in  its  own  quiet  way.  It  wasn't  like  the  big 
hotels,  of  course,  with  their  great  ballrooms  and  crystal  chande- 
liers, and  society  swishing  in  and  out  in  luxurious  snobbery. 
Oh,  no !  But  with  good,  plain,  respectable  people  who  liked  to 
go  to  bed  early,  and  usually  came  in  to  the  city  from  Creektown 
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or  Oakville  to  shop  or  buy  farm  equipment,  the  Dunlop  was 
popular. 

Tom  and  Emma  Hansen  lived  twenty  miles  south  of  Creek- 
town  on  a  farm  that  for  thirty  years  had  kept  them  in  an 
unsettled  state  between  being  poor  or  having  one  hundred 
dollars  in  the  bank.  Emma  had  been  sixteen  when  Tom  met  her 
at  an  old  settlers'  picnic.  Two  months  later  she  married  him, 
and  went  to  live  on  his  farm  twenty  miles  outside  of  Creektown. 
And  now  about  all  she  could  remember  of  that  far-away  day 
was  how  pretty  her  little  pink  hands  had  been,  and  her  dismay 
at  the  disorder  of  Tom's  house,  a  disorder  she  had  been  strug- 
gling with  ever  since.  Looking  back  over  the  long  line  of  years, 
nothing  much  seemed  very  important  except  the  struggle  to 
always  have  enough  to  eat,  the  arrivals  of  six  babies,  and  the 
departures,  in  the  succeeding  years,  of  those  same  babies,  grown 
into  young  men  and  women.  One  by  one  they  had  all  left  the 
farm,  going  their  separate  ways.  And  that  was  about  all  there 
was  for  Emma. 

It  had  been  four  years  since  Tom  and  Emma  stayed  at  the 
Dunlop.  That  was  the  time  their  youngest  daughter  married. 
They  had  wanted  her  to  come  home  to  Creektown  for  her  wed- 
ding, but  she  had  said  her  friends  were  all  in  the  city,  and  that 
they  could  come  in  from  the  farm  and  stay  at  the  Dunlop.  Emma 
remembered  the  little  hurt  look  in  Tom's  eyes  when  he  watched 
his  youngest  child  walking  down  the  aisle  of  a  strange  church. 
Tom  was  funny  about  things  like  that,  It  didn't  seem  very 
important  now.    It  was  so  long  ago — four  years. 

Now  they  were  registering  again  at  the  Dunlop.  They  hadn  't 
stopped  to  consider  why.  They  had  just  gone  there  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  was  the  only  hotel  they  even  knew  the  name  of, 
and  it  was  stupid  to  ask  questions.  Besides,  they  liked  the 
Dunlop.  It  had  a  familiar  feeling  for  them.  After  all,  they  had 
stayed  there  once  before !  Their  financial  status  just  now  was 
at  the  one  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank  phase,  and  they  had  come 
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to  the  city  to  buy  a  davenport  for  their  house.  It  was  really  an 
event,  because  they  hadn't  ever  expected  to  own  anything  like  a 
davenport.  The  "children"  were  giving  it  to  them  for  a  present. 
They  might  even  get  a  chair  to  match. 

The  other  persons  sitting  in  the  square  little  lobby  were 
paying  languid  attention  to  the  Hansens,  who  were  standing  at 
the  desk  talking  to  the  clerk  with  the  square  face. 

On  one  of  the  leather  lounges  a  "fortyish"  looking  man  tore 
up  corners  of  the  evening  paper  into  little  misshapen  pieces.  He 
was  wearing  a  grey  suit,  and  looked  completely  ill  at  ease.  His 
name  was  "Duke."  Directly  across  from  him  a  man  and  his 
wife  sat  together.  They  stared  straight  ahead  of  them.  They 
had  been  married  ten  years,  and  just  now  were  "waiting  for 
someone, ' '  the  only  reason  that  would  bring  them  to  a  place  like 
the  Dunlop.  They  always  stayed  at  one  of  the  important, 
expensive  hotels,  and  drove  into  the  city  in  their  big  Cadillac. 
On  the  other  side  a  young  girl  tapped  her  foot  nervously  and 
snapped  and  unsnapped  the  clasp  of  her  black  patent-leather 
bag.  She  was  a  pretty  girl  with  curly  brown  hair,  and  had  a 
studied  well-dressed  jook,  as  if  maybe  she  thought  a  lot  about  it. 

Tom  and  Emma  argued  with  one  another  while  the  clerk 
waited  patiently  for  them  to  decide  a  vital  question — whether 
or  not  they  would  take  the  three-dollar  room  on  the  second  floor, 
with  bath,  or  the  two-fifty  one  on  the  fourth  floor,  without  bath. 
They  didn't  attempt  to  lower  their  voices.  They  had  lived  too 
long  by  themselves  for  that.  They  weren't  even  aware  that 
anyone  else  was  around.  No  more  than  Emma  was  aware  any- 
more of  her  work  hardened  hands  or  down-at-heel  shoes  ...  or 
of  Tom's  thinning  grey  hair  and  baggy  blue  serge  suit. 

"But  Emma,  I  think  the  second  floor  room  would  be  better. 
It  only  costs  fifty  cents  more,  and  it  has  a  bath. ' ' 

And  from  Emma,  "But  we  don't  need  the  bath.  Just  payin' 
for  somethin'  you  don't  need." 
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"Anyhow,  Emma,  two  floors  up  don't  seem  so  far  to  walk  as 
four,  and  you  know  I've  sort  of  had  that  pain  in  my  chest 
lately." 

4 'You 're  just  spendin'  good  money  for  something  you  don't 
need." 

"Well,  Emma,  those  baths  have  showers,  and  for  only  fifty 
cents  more. ' '  He  thought  a  minute,  then  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  brought  out  a  worn,  leather  bag  tied  with  a  string.  He 
always  carried  his  money  that  way. 

UI  think  we'll  take  the  room  on  the  second  floor,  sir."  He 
plunked  down  three  silver  dollars  on  the  desk  and  smiled  con- 
tentedly.   Emma  looked  grumpy. 

" Duke"  had  been  watching  the  whole  procedure,  wondering 
which  one  would  win  out.  The  woman,  more  than  likely.  They 
always  did.  These  people  had  come  in  from  some  farm,  Duke 
was  thinking.  Just  for  a  day  or  two  maybe.  Their  clothes 
were  pretty  bad,  and  their  skin  horribly  lined  and  old  looking 
from  too  much  weather,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  mind.  It  had 
been  a  long  time  since  he'd  thought  about  farms,  and  things 
like  that  ...  a  long  time  since  he'd  thought  about  anything 
but  what  he  was  going  to  do  tonight.  It  was  there  .  .  .  inside 
his  coat  pocket,  lying  smooth  and  slim  right  next  to  his  heart 
...  a  good  gun.  And  when  the  hands  of  the  clock  over  the  desk 
climbed  around  to  ten,  he  was  going  up  to  his  room  on  the  top 
floor  and  finish  this  crazy  business.  That  was  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  He  had  it  all  figured  out.  Hm  .  .  .  these  people 
from  the  farm.  He  wondered  if  they  knew  about  things  like 
wives  that  walked  out  on  you  when  you  lost  your  money,  and 
not  being  able  to  get  a  job,  and  your  nerves  were  all  jumbled 
and  ragged  because  you'd  heard  so  many  guns  and  cannons  go 
off,  and  you  'd  killed  too  many  men  in  some  fool  war  you  'd  been 
in  when  you  were  still  a  sort  of  a  kid.  No,  they  probably  didn't 
know  much  about  things  like  that.  But  he  did.  Their  biggest 
problem  in  life  was  whether  or  not  they  should  spend  fifty  cents 
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.  .  .  Well,  he  was  on  a  farm  once  for  a  week  when  he  was  ten. 
He  remembered  playing  on  the  hay  stacks,  and  drinking  milk 
from  huge  earthen  pitchers  for  breakfast,  and  eating  thick 
slices  of  home-made  bread.  Oh,  yes,  he  remembered  it  all  .  .  . 
the  upturned,  brown  earth  in  the  plowed  fields,  and  the  early 
morning  bustle.  He  hadn't  known  then  that  it  was  quite  beauti- 
ful .  .  .  only  that  it  gave  him  a  good  feeling.  He  wondered  if 
farms  were  like  that  yet.  It  would  be  nice  to  go  to  a  farm  again, 
where  clocks  didn't  tick  and  guns  didn't  lie  close  and  warm  next 
to  your  heart,  waiting  to  blow  your  brains  out.  He  looked  up 
at  the  clock.  If  it  would  just  stop  ticking  for  awhile,  and  give 
him  a  little  more  time  to  think.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  had 
enough  time  .  .  .  Maybe  there  was  a  farm  some  place,  where  a 
person  had  time  to  think  and  figure  things  out  .  .  .  where  you 
weren't  constantly  trying  to  keep  up  with  things  ...  all  the 
time,  night  and  day.  It  would  be  awful  to  be  dead  and  miss 
something  good  that  might  have  happened  to  you.  You  never 
could  tell  when  something  good  was  going  to  happen.  That  was 
the  trouble.  Hm  ...  a  farm,  and  drinking  milk  from  big 
pitchers,  and  the  cool  quiet  of  early  summer  mornings  .  .  .  and 
lots  of  time  .  .  .  Awful  to  be  dead  if  something  good  was  going 
to  happen  to  you  .  .  . 

The  couple  sitting  opposite  Duke  weren't  talking  much.  Just 
a  word  now  and  then.  That  was  all  there  ever  was  between 
them  .  .  .  words  strung  together,  polite  boredom.  They  were 
what  is  known  as  a  " handsome"  couple,  smooth  and  polished. 
For  ten  years  now  they'd  been  married.  They  had  come  a  long 
wTay  since  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  cheap  apartments, 
doughnuts  and  coffee  for  breakfast — a  long  way.  It  was  strange 
how  things  had  crept  in  between  them,  making  a  thick  barrier 
.  .  .  shutting  them  out  from  one  another.  They  just  didn't  have 
anything  to  talk  about  anymore.  They  didn't  even  listen  to  each 
other  when  something  was  said.  There  wasn't  any  point.  It 
was  hard,  now  that  he  was  having  trouble,  not  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  him.    Everything  about  it  seemed  too  matter  of  fact  though 
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.  .  .  president  of  a  leading  ice  and  fuel  company  forced  to  take 
a  one-hundred-and-fifty  dollar  a  month  job  in  another  concern 
just  because  someone  had  improved  refrigerators  and  oil 
burners.  And  that  was  how  it  stood.  She  kept  wondering  what 
she  could  say  to  him.  He  seemed  beaten,  hopeless,  and  she 
couldn't  feel  anything.  No  matter  how  hard  she  tried  she 
couldn't  feel  a  thing.  It  was  like  the  time  she  was  a  little  girl 
and  couldn't  cry  when  her  favorite  dog  died.  She  should  be 
hysterical  or  something,  but  it  didn't  really  seem  to  matter. 

Through  the  maze  of  her  thoughts  Tom's  and  Emma's  words 
came  through  to  her  in  snatches,  clipped,  short  snatches.  ' '  Tom, 
you're  paying  for  something  you  don't  need."  Things  you  don't 
need  .  .  .  things  to  clutter  up  your  life,  putting  up  barriers  of 
bored  disillusionment  between  yourself  and  someone  you  loved 
once.  "Well,  Emma,  it's  only  fifty  cents  difference,  and  there's 
a  bath  with  a  shower"  .  .  .  Her  husband's  words  came  back  to 
her,  "I'm  sorry,  my  dear,  it  will  mean  giving  up  the  house,  our 
beautiful  house."  She  was  thinking  .  .  .  thirty-dollar  apart- 
ments, and  fifteen-dollar  dresses  ...  a  second-hand  Ford  in- 
stead of  a  Cadillac.  And  it  didn't  matter  at  all.  It  would  be 
nice  finding  something  to  work  for  again  besides  high  bridge 
scores  .  .  .  something  to  build,  being  able  to  talk  to  him  .  .  . 
tearing  down  all  the  barriers  that  had  come  in  between  them 
.  .  .  meaning  something  to  him  .  .  .  earning  your  way.  She 
would  tell  him  .  .  .  "Something  we  don't  need"  .  .  . 

The  girl  was  watching  the  clock,  wishing  the  hands  would 
stand  still.  She  couldn't  seem  to  keep  her  fingers  quiet,  and  her 
knees  felt  queer  as  though  they  would  buckle  if  she  stood  up. 
At  ten  o  'clock,  Phil  would  walk  in  the  door.  He  was  always  on 
time.  His  eyes  would  take  her  in  from  head  to  foot.  They  would 
be  smiling  eyes,  but  his  lips  would  have  the  same  serious  look 
they  always  had,  even  when  he  smiled.  She  couldn  't  understand 
Phil  at  all.  His  moods  moved  too  fast  for  her.  One  minute  he 
was  talking  about  the  ranch  he  bought  a  year  ago,  and  all  the 
plans  he  had  ...  his  face  serious,  intent ;  and  before  she  could 
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grasp  what  he  was  saying  he  was  gay,  laughing,  kidding  her 
about  being  a  rancher's  wife.  She  couldn't  keep  up  with  him, 
but  he  didn't  mind.  He  loved  her.  A  rancher's  wife,  she  was 
thinking.  That  was  what  she  would  be  if  she  married  Phil.  Idly 
she  watched  Tom  and  Emma.  ' '  But  it 's  only  fifty  cents  differ- 
ence, Emma"  ...  A  rancher's  wife,  she  was  thinking  again 
.  .  .  All  your  life  staying  at  cheap  hotels  on  occasional  trips  to 
middle-sized  cities.  Dickering  over  fifty  cents,  and  twenty-five 
cents  .  .  .  nickels  and  dimes.  Scrimping,  watching  the  sand 
blow  over  the  prairies  .  .  .  loneliness  .  .  .  never  seeing  any- 
one .  .  .  terrible  loneliness,  while  your  hands  grew  more  and 
more  calloused  and  hard.  All  your  life  long  .  .  .  your  whole 
life,  and  it  seemed  very  long  when  you  were  only  twenty.  At 
ten  o'clock  Phil  would  walk  in  the  door  .  .  .  but  she  wouldn't 
be  there.  She  wouldn't  be  any  place  waiting  for  Phil  ever  .  .  . 
not  now.  She  guessed  she  was  just  one  of  those  people  to  whom 
love  wasn't  all  that  mattered.  She  couldn't  really  help  it,  not 
any  more  than  she  could  help  not  keeping  up  with  Phil's  moods 
.  .  .  She  heard  the  clink  of  three  silver  dollars  on  the  desk  .  .  . 
She  wouldn't  wait  to  see  the  hurt,  dismayed  look  in  Phil's  eyes. 
Leave  a  note,  that  was  what  she  must  do.  Simply  tell  him  she 
had  changed  her  mind,  and  couldn  't  go  through  with  it  after  all. 
Yes,  a  note.  She  opened  and  closed  her  patent  leather  bag 
again,  gave  the  note  to  the  square-faced  clerk  and  stepped 
through  the  revolving  doors  into  the  street. 

At  ten  o  'clock  Tom  and  Emma  Hansen  were  finally  settled  in 
their  three-dollar  room  with  its  faded  drapes  and  shrunken, 
white  spread.  Emma  still  looked  glum.  Tom  was  saying, ' '  Now, 
Emma,  see  what  a  nice  room  this  is.  And  a  shower  bath  for  only 
fifty  cents  extra." 

"Yes,  Tom,  but  think  of  all  the  eggs  we  have  to  sell  for  fifty 
cents,  and  we  didn't  need  the  shower  bath." 

"Well,  I  haven't  been  to  the  city  for  a  good  while;  and  be- 
sides, I  never  stayed  in  a  room  before  with  a  shower  bath.  I 
don't  see,  Emma,  how  fifty  cents  makes  any  difference." 


A  CURE  FOR  INTOLERANCE 

James  C.  Keogh,  Jour.  3 

Second  Prize,  Essay  Contest  on  "Racial  and  Religious 

Tolerance" 


W: 


ar  clouds  over  Europe!  Headlines  of  American 
newspapers  re-echo  the  din  of  war  guns,  record  the 
painful  moans  of  those  whose  dear  ones  have  fallen 
before  enemy  fire.  Tales  of  opposing  parties  clutching  at  each 
other's  throats  in  strife- ridden  Spain  come  to  us  through 
the  press. 

In  Mexico  religious  suppression  continues.  In  our  own  nation 
as  well  as  in  Spain  emissaries  of  Moscow  hoist  crimson  flags 
and  recruit  followers  from  among  the  laboring  classes.  Well 
remembered  are  the  stories  of  the  driving  of  Jewish  people  from 
Germany. 

What  is  all  this  in  a  world  that  has  supposedly  been  advanc- 
ing scientifically  and  socially  for  decades!  Whence  comes  this 
unrest  in  a  world  that  is  supposed  to  be  more  and  more 
educated? 

There  is  a  pit  where  all  this  strife  and  confusion  is  brewed, 
from  which  seethes  the  poison  gas  that  stifles  peace  and  quiet. 
It  is  the  pit  of  intolerance ! 

We  know  well  what  has  caused  the  prolonged  strife  in  Mexico. 
It  is  religious  intolerance  that  has  kept  the  streams  tinged  with 
red,  that  has  forced  the  clergy  of  all  religions  to  discharge  their 
duties  in  secret  like  hunted  thieves.  No  explanation  is  needed 
to  delve  to  the  bottom  of  the  scourging  of  Jews  in  Hitlerland. 
When  we  decipher  the  news  stories  of  the  Spanish  trouble,  with 
the  aid  of  a  key  in  the  form  of  unbiased  reports  that  give  the 
real  story  of  the  struggle,  the  actual  cause  of  the  war  is  im- 
pressed upon   on.     Russia's   materialistic   philosophy    of   life 
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would  blot  out  the  name  of  God  in  Spain  as  it  has  done  too  well 
in  its  birthland.  The  so-called  "rebels"  in  Spain  were  forced 
to  rise  up  to  defend  their  rights  and  ideals  in  answer  to  the 
intolerance  that  the  governmental  party  had  shown. 

But  what  will  it  avail  us  to  dwell  at  length  on  these  evils,  most 
of  which  have  been  exposed  by  conscientious  writers!  How 
much  better  it  would  be  if  we  could  reach  into  the  center  of  the 
strife  and  draw  forth  a  cure.  Great  would  be  the  man  who 
could  find  an  oasis  in  this  desert.  There  is  a  cure,  and  it  will 
not  be  found  by  juggling  test  tubes  in  a  laboratory.  The  cure 
has  been  found.  It  is  all  about  us,  if  men  could  only  be  made 
to  recognize  it. 

Long  ago  there  lived  in  Nazareth  a  man  named  Jesus  Christ. 
He  was  the  greatest  of  all  men.  It  was  his  mission  to  go  about 
spreading  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  truth,  curing  bodies  and 
souls  of  disease.  He  is  the  man  who  provided  the  cure  for  all 
intolerance,  He  who  said :  ' '  Father  forgive  them  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do. "  He  formulated  the  cure  for  which  we 
search  when  he  instituted  the  Mystical  Body  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"For  as  the  body  is  one  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  body,  many  as  they  are,  form  one  body,  so  also 
it  is  with  Christ.  For  in  one  Spirit  all  we,  whether  Jews  or 
Greeks,  whether  slaves  or  free  were  baptized  into  one  body; 
and  we  were  all  given  to  drink  of  one  Spirit."  These  words  of 
St.  Paul  give  us  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical 
Body.  This  is  the  doctrine  that  unites  all  of  mankind  in  a  great 
brotherhood — in  a  more  closely  related  brotherhood  than  we 
can  imagine,  a  brotherhood  that  unites  all  of  us  in  one  body 
with  the  most  perfect  of  men,  Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  the  head 
of  this  body;  we  are  the  members.  Through  us  from  Him 
courses  the  life  blood  of  the  body — grace. 

Now  all  this  may  seem  profound  and  general.  However, 
when  we  examine  the  doctrine  a  bit  more  in  detail,  our  minds 
can  grasp  at  least  part  of  the  great  significance  it  holds.    We 
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can  see  how  this  doctrine  is  so  very  closely  linked  with  tolerance. 
We  know  that  the  only  explanation  that  we  have  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  universe  and  for  the  existence  of  man  in  the  uni- 
verse is  creation  by  a  God  who  desires  this  world  and  these 
creatures.  God  created  man  and  endowed  him  with  all  the 
natural  capabilities.  But  He  did  more  than  that.  He  endowed 
man  with  a  life  like  His  own;  He  adopted  man  as  His  son  and 
gave  to  him  the  power  of  possessing  and  enjoying  infinite  truth 
and  infinite  beauty  for  all  eternity.  Man  was  raised  to  the 
heights  of  the  supernatural ;  but  to  the  gift  of  supernatural  life 
God  attached  the  condition  of  human  freedom,  and  with  the 
frailty  that  too  often  causes  misery  among  men,  Adam,  the  first 
man,  cast  his  supernatural  life  aside.  Adam  slew  the  super- 
natural life  that  God  had  breathed  into  his  soul — he  committed 
"  moral  suicide. " 

By  the  act  of  the  first  man  all  men  were  tumbled  into  the  pit 
of  hopelessness.  For  man's  supernatural  life  was  gone  and 
"no  man  can  give  life  to  himself."  "The  dead  cannot  wake 
themselves  to  new  living."  God  could  have  abandoned  man  to 
his  fate,  but  he  is  a  merciful  God.  Then,  he  could  have,  by  a 
supreme  act  of  pity,  washed  away  man's  guilt,  cleared  his 
record,  cancelled  his  debt.  But  He  is  a  just  and  powerful  God, 
and  such  treatment  would  be  merciful  beyond  justice  and  akin 
to  weakness.  The  course  that  God  took  to  return  man  to  super- 
natural life  combined  justice  and  mercy,  and  lifted  man  to  a 
plane  high  enough  to  redeem  himself.  God  decreed  for  man's 
restoration  the  Incarnation  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity. 

The  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  Jesus  Christ,  was 
the  bridge  that  man  needed  to  send  his  plea  for  pardon  to  God. 
A  bridge  was  necessary  because  man,  an  insignificant  and  finite 
creature,  so  far  from  the  infinite  God,  could  not  send  his  apology 
across  the  broad  waters  of  infinity  without  a  bridge.  So  the 
merciful  Father  sent  to  earth  a  Son  who  was  both  Man  and 
God,  to  link  the  finite  with  the  infinite. 
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Christ  came  as  man's  brother,  to  atone  for  the  great  crime 
that  man  had  committed.  "He  carried  our  sins,  washed  away 
our  guilt,  died  in  our  place. ' '  He  became  the  Head  of  the  great 
body  of  which  we  are  the  members.  Christ  Himself  proclaimed 
our  union  with  Him  in  one  body.  ' '  I  am  the  vine ;  you  are  the 
branches.  He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  beareth 
much  fruit.  For  without  me  you  can  do  nothing.  If  anyone 
abide  not  in  me,  he  shall  be  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  shall 
wither,  and  they  shall  gather  him  up  and  cast  him  into  the  fire, 
and  he  burneth. ' '  Christ  assimilated  all  of  mankind.  When  He 
died  on  the  cross,  we  benefitted  not  only  because  He  died  for  us, 
but  also  because  we  died  with  Him.  If  the  head  dies,  the  whole 
body  perishes?  Then,  when  Christ  died  on  the  cross  we  died 
with  Him,  to  offer  reparation  for  our  offenses.  What  a  tightly 
bound  brotherhood  this  makes ! 

Anyone  who  has  been  baptized  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  Mythical  Body.  Baptism  is  symbolic  of  our  death  with 
Christ.  But  we  die  only  to  be  reborn  again,  reborn  without  the 
stain  of  sin  that  was  washed  away.  The  complete  sacrament  of 
baptism  grants  us  a  rebirth  into  the  supernatural  life  that  Adam 
forefeited.  We  are  born  into  that  great  body,  with  Christ  as 
the  Head,  for  He  is  the  "vine"  and  we  are  the  "branches." 

All  of  this  explains  what  this  cure  for  intolerance  is  made  of 
— this  Mystical  Body,  that  makes  brothers  of  us  all.  How  much 
more  tolerant  all  men  would  be  if  they  realized  the  actual 
significance  of  this  doctrine!  With  men  so  submerged  in  and 
surrounded  by  their  own  selfishness  and  greed,  the  doctrines  of 
the  brotherhood  of  all  men  are  left  to  gather  dust.  Conflict  and 
crime  march  undeterred  into  lives  of  individuals  and  lives  of 
nations.  But  if  men  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Mystical  Body,  and  benefitted  as  they  should  thereby,  how 
much  lessened  their  grief  might  be !  This  doctrine  contains  the 
answers  to  the  perplexing  problems  that  fill  the  papers  with 
headlines  and  create  chaos,  uncertainty  and  perplexity  in  the 
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hearts  of  men  and  nations.  Too  often  God  is  left  out  of  the 
daily  considerations  and  plans  of  men,  or  if  He  is  included  in 
these,  is  looked  upon  as  an  aloof,  remote  being  who  has  little 
personal  concern  for  His  struggling  creatures  on  earth.  But  by 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mystical  Body,  God  is  brought  within  reach 
of  man.  He  is  with  us ;  we  are  with  Him ;  we  are  part  of  His 
magnificent  Mystical  Body.  When  dictators  and  politicians  don 
the  garb  of  statesmen  and  confer  for  peace  among  nations,  they 
clasp  hands  across  the  top  of  the  table,  but  hold  underneath  a 
dagger  of  selfishness  for  the  back  of  their  brother.  But  if  these 
men  realized  that  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  and  the 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  national  boundary  or  across  the 
waters  were  their  brothers  in  Jesus  Christ,  everything  could  be 
above  board.  If  those  men  and  all  others  would  grasp  the  doc- 
trine of  this  great  brotherhood,  how  reduced,  how  minimized 
the  perplexities  of  modern  civilization  would  be !  If  only  men 
realized  that  all  are  brothers,  the  germs  of  intolerance  that 
grow  and  spread  to  a  plague  could  be  cast  into  the  pit  whence 
they  came.  Alone,  we  may  be  mere  puppets,  hopeless  in  a  rest- 
less and  intolerant  world.  But  we  are  not  alone,  for  we  are 
"the  branches." 

But,  the  doubter  may  say:  "What  good  does  an  ideal  do? 
This  Mystical  Body  that  you  describe  has  existed  since  Christ 
lived  on  earth,  and  yet  it  is  today's  intolerance  among  peoples 
and  religions  that  we  would  blot  out. ' '  Yes,  the  Mystical  Body 
has  long  existed,  but  men  too  often  ' '  know  not  what  they  do. ' ' 
That  is  why  the  "sick"  have  not  been  cured.  Man  is  too  prone 
to  forget  about  the  divine  in  his  struggle  for  economic  good. 
Therein  lies  a  duty  for  those  who  realize  what  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  Mystical  Body  is.  It  is  the  duty  of  spreading  the 
doctrine  of  brotherhood,  and  practicing  the  principles  of 
Christ's  doctrine. 

"Go  ye  forth,  teaching  all  men."  The  doctrine  of  the  Mysti- 
cal Body,  the  cure  for  the  plague  of  intolerance,  must  be  im- 
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pressed  upon  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  our  duty.  We  cannot  blot 
out  intolerance,  but  we  can  smother  some  of  the  flame.  Treaties, 
pacts  and  agreements  that  have  been  based  on  merely  economic 
footing  constantly  crumble.  A  more  solid  base  is  needed.  Man 
cannot  exclude  the  Master  of  all  things. 

May  we  do  our  best  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  tolerance.  The 
need  for  the  doctrine  in  our  troubled  world  is  obvious.  We  have 
a  cure  for  intolerance.  Let  us  be  the  doctors.  The  whole  world 
cannot  be  cured  with  a  magic  sweep  of  the  hand,  but  much  good 
can  be  done.  May  those  who  "know  what  they  do"  do  their 
part,  that  when  the  time  comes  to  separate  the  tolerant  from 
the  intolerant,  more  may  be  with  the  "flock"  that  has  but  one 
"Shepherd." 


OMAHA  STREET  SCENE 

Joan  Finley,  U.  C.  3 

I  have  seen  the  rain-drops  trickle  down  his  face  like  tears 
.  .  .  and  snow  packed  in  a  soft  fold  around  the  brim  of 
his  battered  hat  .  .  .  and  the  sun  beating  down  on  his 
black,  tired,  old  face.  He  seems  impervious  to  weather,  and  all 
other  things.  His  job  is  the  most  monotonous  in  the  world,  and 
yet  his  expression  never  changes.  He  never  seems  impatient  or 
in  a  hurry.  Standing  before  a  large  department  store,  he  has 
become  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  the  grooved  stone  pillars  that 
lift  the  building  into  the  air.  Only  strangers  in  the  city  notice 
him  any  more.  I  have  so  carefully  scrutinized  his  face  that  I 
know  every  line,  and  yet  I  have  never  heard  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  That  seems  strange  to  me.  I  think  I  could  even  distin- 
guish his  hands  if  I  were  to  see  them  apart  from  the  rest  of  his 
body  ...  so  often  have  I  looked  at  them.  A  placard  hangs 
from  around  his  neck.  It  says,  "I  am  totally  blind.  I  have  a 
small  son.  He  has  no  mother."  And  in  his  hand,  a  rusty,  bent, 
tin  cup  .  .  .  his  job. 

Two  blocks  away,  beautifully  groomed  sophisticates  sip 
smooth  drinks  from  fragile  glasses.  It  is  ultra  swank  .  .  .  this 
place.  Debonnair  women  with  glistening  eyes  and  long  slender 
fingers  wreathed  in  cigarette  smoke  .  .  .  hands  too  white. 
Brittle,  current  love  songs,  languorous  music,  and  the  hard,  red 
mouth  of  a  woman  wearing  a  large  black  hat  of  fine  straw.  Ice 
tinkling,  white-coated  waiters,  quiet  laughter,  a  cocktail  lounge 
.  .  .  And  suddenly  a  desire  to  be  miles  away,  where  wild  honey- 
suckle grows  by  the  road,  and  "even  the  dust  is  beautiful." 
Silly! 

He  can't  be  more  than  seven,  although  his  young  voice  is  as 
deep  as  any  man's.     He  has  a  pinched,  grimy  little  face  that 
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looks  as  though  it  has  never  been  quite  clean,  and  I  think  he  is 
perfectly  happy,  the  one  happy  person  I  know.  His  customers 
are  " regulars"  and  he  has  learned  wise,  deep  politics.  That 
knowledge  may  take  him  far,  and  again  it  may  not.  I  often 
look  at  him  and  wonder,  as  he  whistles  for  a  cab  and  assists  a 
burdened  woman  in,  picking  up  the  package  she  dropped  on  the 
curb.  Mentally  he  makes  a  note  of  a  new  purchaser.  She  '11  buy 
a  paper  from  him  tomorrow.  He  knows.  Not  more  than  seven, 
wise  as  seventy,  calling  out  lustily  far  into  the  night,  anything 
from  news  of  fresh  slaughter  in  Seville  to  the  latest  wife 
murder.    Young  vitality  and  optimism  selling  papers. 

There  is  a  terrifying  wistfulness  about  the  boy  and  girl  peer- 
ing into  the  window  of  an  exclusive  jewelry  shop.  He  couldn't 
possibly  buy  a  wedding  ring  set  in  diamonds,  but  it's  always 
nice  to  look.  They  seem  pitifully  young  and  frightened  to  be 
looking  at  wedding  rings.  They  will  probably  be  married  in  the 
clerk's  office  next  week.  There  won't  be  any  flowers  or  music; 
no  adoring  father  to  give  the  bride  away.  They'll  be  poor 
always,  and  he'll  never  deck  her  young  hands  with  diamonds 
from  jewelry  shops.  But  after  all,  it's  May,  and  everyone  on 
the  avenue  envys  the  boy  and  girl  peering  in  at  wedding  rings. 

Strange  that  too  fat  women  never  realize  that  carrying  or 
leading  little  dogs  accentuates  their  bigness,  like  that  one  over 
there  .  .  .  piling  herself  into  a  waiting  limousine,  her  mousey 
hair  clinging  to  her  head  with  wave  set  .  .  .  thick  neck  still  red 
from  the  heat  of  the  beauty  shop  dryer. 

It's  all  funny,  but  it  all  goes  on  and  on. 


A  MISNOMER 

EoBERT    GaRVEY,   ARTS   4 

In  considering  any  measure  at  all  it  is  ordinarily  a  good 
policy  to  check  upon  those  who  are  responsible  for  it — to 
investigate  their  motives — to  discover  if  possible  their 
ultimate  aim  in  advancing  the  measure.  This  method  of  pro- 
cedure may  well  be  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  this 
measure  ?  It  is  none  other  than  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  Wischne- 
wetsky — an  American  Socialist  leader.  During  her  sojourn  in 
Eussia  (where  she  picked  up  her  long  name)  Mrs.  Kelley 
became  a  close  friend  of  Frederich  Engels,  who  instructed  her 
how  to  introduce  socialism  "into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Ameri- 
cans." In  addition,  Mrs.  Kelley  translated  the  works  of  Karl 
Marx  into  English.  The  American  people  should  be  suspicious 
of  Mrs.  Kelley  and  any  measure  bearing  her  name  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  her  communistic  background.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  proved  (according  to  the  Woman  Patriot  Publishing- 
Co.)  that  this  Amendment  has  been  promoted  under  directions 
from  Moscow. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  measure  which  the 
Communists  ordinarily  undertake  is  a  vigorous  educational 
campaign.  Thus  it  was  in  Spain  where  Fernandez  Ferrer  intro- 
duced his  materialistic  schools  under  the  patronage  of  the 
government.  Mexico  has  shared  a  similar  fate  and  Eussia  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  deathly  struggle  with  atheism.  The  Communists 
know  their  tactics — they  realize  that  if  the  growing  generation 
is  deprived  of  any  idea  of  God,  their  propaganda  will  flourish  in 
the  midst  of  a  spiritual  desert.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  center  "youth  control"  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.  The  Sterling-Eeed  Federal  Educa- 
tion Bill — promoted  by  approximately  the  same  group — sought 
to  obtain  central  control  of  all  youths. 
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What  do  the  authors  of  this  Amendment  mean  by  "  child 
labor"?  Do  they  refer  to  the  labor  of  boys  and  girls  around 
the  ages  of  eight  to  twelve  years!  No,  they  want  to  include 
many  more.  The  word  "child,"  it  is  to  be  noticed,  does  not 
occur  in  the  text  of  the  Amendment.  Had  this  word  been  in- 
cluded it  might  have  "cramped  the  style"  and  possibly  defeated 
the  purpose  of  these  "worthy  proponents"  of  child  labor  laws. 
Mrs.  Kelley  herself  said  "I  am  indeed  very  apprehensive  about 
the  use  of  the  word  '  child '. "  For  this  very  reason  she  refused 
to  include  it  in  her  measure — lest  perhaps  the  courts  might 
construe  the  term  to  mean  those  ranging  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  Senator  Shortridge — one  of  the  proponents  of 
the  measure — when  questioned  about  the  extension  of  the  term 
"minor"  replied — "I  do  not  wish  to  put  the  age  limit  at  any- 
thing less  than  the  full  twenty-one  years."  Let  those  who  say 
that  the  bill  affects  only  children  consider  carefully  this  state- 
ment of  Senator  Shortridge. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  note  that  this  Bill  provides  for 
"labor,"  not  for  "employment."  This  free  use  of  words  was 
not  purposeless.  "Labor"  is  denned  in  Webster's  Dictionary 
as  "the  exertion  of  one's  powers  of  body  or  mind."  The  ques- 
tion here  is  not  what  Congress  will  do  but  what  Congress  can  do. 
The  integrity  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  government  may  not 
as  yet  be  under  grave  suspicion,  but  what  assurance  have  the 
American  people  that  their  future  leaders  may  not  be  unscrupu- 
lous? This  measure  is  at  best  a  blind  trust — an  unwarranted 
posit  of  confidence — in  our  government,  which  has  more  than 
once  gone  contrary  to  the  popular  will.  There  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  between  those  who  are  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  the 
man  who  puts  his  head  in  the  lion's  mouth  with  the  hope  that 
the  lion  will  not  bite  him.  Advocates  of  the  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ment were  requested  to  qualify  the  word  "labor"  by  the  word 
"gainful."    This  change  they  absolutely  refused  to  make. 

For  people  who  cherish  the  fond  illusion  of  the  Totalitarian 
State,  this  measure  is  within  the  legislative  scope  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  Let  us  see,  however,  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  said  in  regard  to  the  priority  of  rights  of 
family  and  state  over  a  child — "Without  a  doubt  it  (the  Consti- 
tution) denotes  not  merely  freedom  from  bodily  restraint,  but 
also  the  right  of  the  individual  to  contract,  to  engage  in  any  one 
of  the  common  occupations  ...  to  marry,  establish  a  home, 
and  bring  up  children.  The  established  doctrine  is  that  this 
liberty  may  not  be  interfered  with  under  guise  of  protecting 
the  common  interests"  (Myers  vs.  Nebraska,  June  4,  1923). 
How  would  parents  be  able  to  establish  a  home  and  bring  up 
their  children  if  the  government  has  the  right  to  interfere? 
Obviously  such  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  state  constitutes  an 
unwarranted  encroachment  on  the  parental  right — a  denial  of 
parents'  natural  and  inalienable  prerogatives.  Why  then  give 
such  power  to  the  government! 

That  the  proponents  of  this  measure  are  absolutely  unjust  in 
their  dealings  with  their  opponents  is  only  too  clear.  The  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Government  said  in  a  hearing 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  "It  is  a  controversy 
between  groups,  and  one  group  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
children  and  another  comes  in  and  wants  to  exploit  the  chil- 
dren." If  there  could  be  a  falser  presentation  of  the  facts,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  of  it.  It  is  just  such  false  propa- 
ganda as  this  that  serves  to  obscure  the  real  issue  and  centers 
popular  attention  on  accidental  features.  Many  misinformed 
people  believe  the  above  statement,  namely,  that  the  advocates 
of  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  are  opposed  to  child  labor,  while 
opponents  of  the  Amendment  are  in  favor  of  child  exploitation. 
Thus  it  was  when  Cardinal  Hayes  denounced  the  Child  Labor 
Amendment  as  granting  too  broad  powers  to  the  government, 
the  cry  was  at  once  raised  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  favor 
of  child  labor,  sweat-shops,  long  hours,  and  so  on.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Church  has  always  been  the  first  to 
raise  her  voice  in  protestation  against  such  evils.  Both  Pope 
Leo  XIII  and  Pope  Pius  XI  have  denounced  child  labor  in  no 
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uncertain  terms.  Such  foolish  statements  as  the  above  come 
either  from  those  who  have  a  material  gain  at  stake  or  those 
who  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  a  recognized  evil 
and  an  unethical  means  of  remedying  that  evil.  Everyone 
grants  that  child  labor  is  an  evil — an  evil  to  be  effectively  com- 
batted,  but  not  everyone  subscribes  to  the  false  principle  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  If  the  American  people  would  but 
observe  closely,  they  would  perceive  that  the  cause  of  this 
Amendment  is  not  advanced  by  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
but  rather  by  a  self-interested  group  who  see  therein  material 
gain  for  themselves. 

Is  child  labor  an  extensive  evil  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time?  After  all  is  said,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
excesses  in  this  regard  are  limited  to  a  very  few  states  and  that 
the  evil  has  been  on  the  down  grade  for  the  past  ten  years.  It 
must  in  all  fairness  be  granted  that  in  some  states  there  are 
certain  conditions  which  should  not  exist.  But  does  the  abuse 
in  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  states  warrant  the  regiment- 
ing of  all  the  states?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  bureau- 
cracy in  Washington  will  be  more  solicitous  and  more  zealous 
for  the  welfare  of  children  in  a  distant  state  than  will  the  local 
authorities?  If  the  states  have  failed  in  their  job,  as  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  say  they  have,  why  do  not 
the  people  of  the  states  wherein  the  abuse  is  so  rampant  awaken 
the  state  from  its  lethargy?  A  threat  to  balk  at  the  ballot  box 
will  serve  as  a  convincing  force  to  many  a  recalcitrant  legisla- 
tor. If  the  advocates  of  the  Child  Labor  Amendment  were 
really  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children,  they  would  submit 
proposals  to  the  various  delegates  of  the  several  states  for 
i  atification. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  call  to  mind  the  words  of  Abraham  Lim 
coin  in  his  debate  with  Douglas:  "When  I  propose  a  certain 
measure  or  policy,  it  is  not  enough  that  I  do  not  intend  anything 
evil  in  the  result,  but  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  show  that  it  has 
qoI  a  tendency  to  that  result." 


